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NAMH, parents channel effort 
to help the handicapped 


By Hana Shahln 

Spot ml to Tho Star 

"THEY ARE our sons and 
daughters. Some are born lucky 
in good health, others have to 
suffer owing lo mental defi- 
ciency, says Aida Besaso, one 
of the founders of the National 
Association for the Mentally 
Handicapped (NAMH) in Jordan. 

The tragedy of individuals with 
mental deficiency is intensified 
when the society is not aware of 
the problem. Consequently there 
is a shortage of centres to pro- 
vide special care for the unfor- 
tunate members of the same 
community. 

The problem in Jordan is 
acute. According to the recent 
annual report published by the 
Social Welfare Union (SWU) 
there is a handicapped populace 
of not less than two hundred 
thousand. Only two 'thousand of 
them are provided for in govern- 
mental and private institution?/ 

However, Ibrahim Kattan, one 
of the founders and. vice- 
president of the NAMH board of 
directors, as well as a specialist 
in special education, argues that 
the deficiency in Jordan far ex- 
ceeds the published number. His 
argument is based on World 
Health Organization figures 
which estimate that 10 per cent 
of the population of any country 
are handicapped. They also sug- 
gest that two to three per cent 


are afflicted with mental defi- 
ciency. 

When the authorities at the 
SWU were asked by The Star to 
comment on the discrepancy in 
estimates of the handicapped 
population, they acknowledged 
the WHO percentage with res- 
ervations. 

The definition of handicap may 
vary. A person with a missing 
thumb, for example, is not con- 
sidered handicapped, while a 
missing arm puts one in that 
category. The SWU Included in 
ds report the mental, visual, 
hearing, mobile and multiple 
handicapped people registered 
with the authorities. However it 
is aknowledged that there is a 
number of unregistered cases in 
the remote areas of the King- 
dom. 

If either estimation is ac- 
cepted, the 40 centres in Jor- 
dan. out of which 20 are for the 
mentally handicapped, fall far 
short of fulfilling the national 
need. This situation has been 
going on for many years. A dec- 
ade ago parents of children af- 
flicted with severe mental defi- 
ciency or with multiple handicap 
(more than one health defi- 
ciency, such as mental retarda- 
tion as well as a hearing or mo- 
bility impairment) did not know 
where to find help for the special 
needs of their children. The 
haunting question was “Where 
can these children go in Jor- 
dan?" 


Linda Salaeh, was the pioneer 
in gathering parents and other 
specialists to establish a centre 
through "a parents' associa- 
tion," to cater for children 
rejected by other specialized In- 
stitutions. 

' In 1979 the National Associa- 
tion for the Mentally Handicap- 
ped was. set up. It started its kin- 
dergarten for 10 children, and in 
time more classes were added. 
Currently the NAMH centre has 
41 students from 3 1/2 to 17 
years of age, with various levels 
of mental retardation — moder- 
ate, mild and severe, as weft as 
some with multiple handicaps. 
The NAMH claim that they are 
the only centre that accepts 
children with multiple handicaps 
in addition to being a leader in 
setting programmes for special 
education. They are proud of 
their six teachers, of whom 
three have masters degrees in 
special education and the rest 
are college graduates who have 
undergone extra training cour- 
ses. 

Furthermore, students from 
the University of Jordan, (B.A 
and M.A. levels) attend the 
NAMH facilities as part of their 
programme to apply and observe 
teaching methods and tests 
undertaken at the centre. Am- 
man Training College and the 
Jordan Junior College of Social 
Work also send their students 
regularly to observe classes at 
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A physiotherapist gives a handicapped child a walk- 
ing exercise 

Picture by Ibrahim Kattan 


the NAMH centre. 

The special care teaching 
method at the NAMH centre in- 
cludes a personal programme 
for each student. According to 
the individual mental ability they 
are taught the academic curricu- 
lum of reading, writing and arith- 
metic, with thp help of special 
drawings and toys. For example 
the reading book of a nine-year 
old child is adapted to his own 
environment. It has his own fa- 
ther's picture under the letter 'B' 
for Baba. 

It is evident that, at the NAMH 
centre, many youngsters are 
able to perform simple reading 
and arithmetic problems that are 
useful to them in their dally life, 
for example, how to read signs 
or pay for things purchased on 
their own. Music, exercise and 
art are also part of their dally 
curriculum. 

According to teacher Halima 
Abu Za'ed, most of the mentally 
handicapped individuals, espe- 
cially the ones with severe men- 
tal deficiency, require profound 
emphasis on behavioural deve- 
lopment. Daily living skills — 
personal hygiene, eating, drink- 
ing and walking habits — need 
constant training and reinfor- 
cement. These lunotions are 
easy for a healthy child, but for 
children with mental deficiency 
they require perseverance and 
tolerance. 

i Other physical needs of the 
NAMH students are provided for 
at the centre. A physiotherapist 


and a doctor attend the centre 
on a regular basis. A hot daily 
meal is aerved, and transporta- 
tion is available for the students. 

"Another Important function of 
our association is that we offer 
evaluation for the mentally 
handicapped," says Sylvia 
Salem, director of the NAMH 
centre. Other centres, such as 
the King Hussein Medical Cen- 
tre, refer palientB to the NAMH 
for further evaluation. 

Ibrahim Kattan expresses the 
urgent need for establishing a 
national evaluation unit in Jor- 
dan. Many parents were 
appalled that they had "to suffer 
long hard years” without anyone 
facing them with the fact of tne 
mental deficiency of their chil- 
dren. One parent commentea 
that even pediatricians do not 
tell the truth. 

For example, a child now at- 
tending the NAMH centre wa9 
diagnosed for many years as 
"hyperactive", when he was suf- 
fering from mental retardation. 
Others have come from schools 
after years of failure. Now witn 
the personal programme of spe- 
cial education, their development 
is noticeable. 

According to the members of 
the parents' association 
with mentally handicapped cnn- 
dren need to help themselves- 

"We need someone whom i we 
can talk to. That touch of under- 
standing and direction helps i 
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lt» pressure we live 
Isay's Aida Besaso. For 
wjL nee a consultancy ser- 
Silt UP at the NAMH 
t J leaflets and booklets 
^Wished, including informa- 
.Swhow to deal With the 
•S, ten » and to accept and 
mi oneself to having a men- 
: ^handicapped person within 
■tie family. 

The NAMH hopes that, with 
, id from concerned members, a 
socialized family support unit 
Lj be set up In the near fu- 
1 ye In addition to the training 
Vj^ammes for parents and 
1 share, home visits to offer 
■ gelling and follow up would 
■'*part of the assistance ex- 
isted tothe afflicted families. 

: ‘The country needs this 
Kjacl (family support unit) 
Kfo" commented Alda Be- 
liso. and Ibrahim Kattan es- 
■rales a low cost for it. AH it re- 
jj res is a vehicle with a spe- 
tfsl in psychological counsell- 
rg, working closely with some 
drteers. 

The project aims at reaching 
nose mentally handicapped in- 
biduals who are kept at hpme 
cut of ignorance or owing to the 
nwaaability of sufficient cen- 
tres in Jordan. It is believed that 
uch a facility is ideal for a 
country with insufficient funds lo 
establish enough centres for the 
ftoScapped. 

The NAMH has had some 
talrations but those were due 
$ the lack of funds and cer- 
tiiHy not lack of qualified per- 
sons," commented Ibrahim. 
I'orfl than 150 handicapped 
rtitiren are now on the NAMH 
whig-list because the centre 
cannot accommodate their 
weds with its present facilities. 
»ng short of budget the NAMH 
i ^recently to give up two c-en- 
after establishing them, 
are the Nazek Al-Hariri 
wfliie for Special Education in 
j and another centre in Ir- 
. ra 

JJj® NAMH struggles alone in 
wting its centre and program - 
^ through private donations 
2 fund-raising activities. Thu 
anw it collects could be nny- 
jjnglrom JD 0 to JD 50 per 
'M. tl is tixed “case by case ' 
J^rtance with the rocom- 
J*™' oI tflB social worker, 
i the economic situa- 

j of sach family. However, the 

2 e J Mi0n paid ia JD 20 - Bl- 
K 1 the actual cost is JD 
80 per child a month. 

, KWiplele its role in the re- 
merita, ly handi- 
KJ r l d i Vldual8, the NAMH 
rt . wi!l be a bla to start 
j vocational work- 

1^0^“ al a 
centre will next 
$mfeh-J nov0 ,ts location from 
c mKJJ a jrtore appropriate 
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The seven criminals hear their sentence 


Murderers of military officer 
sentenced to death 


By a Star Staff Writer 

A MILITARY Court sentenced to 
death Tuesday four men who 
were proven guilty of a number 
of crimes ranging from armed 
robbery to murder. Another two 
criminals were sentenced tolO 
years imprisonment and another 
defendant, father of one of the 
young men who received death 
sentence, wbb sentenced to two 
years with hard labour. 

The seven criminals 
were found guilty of 
several felonies committed in 
Amman between 25 November 
1987 and 27 March 1988 for the 
purpose of attempted robbery. 

They killed four people and in- 
lured another during several at- 
tempts to rob a military vehicle 
carrying the wages of the Fourth 
Armoured Division Headquar- 
ters. 

Following a number of aborted 
attempts on armed robbery of 


the military vehicle that took the 
lives of three innocent people, 
the gang succeeded on 27 
March in attacking the vehicle 
carrying JD 19 thousand, killing 
its driver and fleeing with the 
money in a 'taxi that they had 
earlier stolen after killing its 
driver. 

The seven criminals, Fa'ek Ab- 
dul Aziz, Tayel Salti, Faisal Salti, 
Mohammad Salti, Hussein 
TawahiaXhaled Abdullah and All 
Mustafa were charged with cri- 
minal conspiracy, attempted 
robbery, armed robbery, high- 
way robbery and posesslon of 
unllcenced arms. The first four 
received the death penalty and 
will be hanged to death, the fifth 
and sixth were sentenced to 10 
years Imprisonment with hard 
labour and the seventh received 
a penalty of two years In prison 
with hard labour In addition to a 
fine of JD 50 for hiding the other 
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The Goethe-lnstitut Amman announces the following courses: 

1. Summer course for children 

(8-12 years) 

2.7 - 3.8.19BB 

Saturday through Wednesday 
9 - 10.30, 11 - 11.45 a.m. 

Fee: JD 20 , 

2. Special summer course for beginners 

— morning class — 

2.7 - 14.8. 1988 
Saturday through Wednesday 
9.30 - 11 a.m. 

Fee: JD 30 

Registration: (until June 29th) 

Goethe-lnstitut Jabal Amman 
Saturday - Wednesday 8 - 12 a.m. 

Saturday + Sunday 4 - 6 p.m. 

For more Information please contact Tel. 641 M3 
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and 

The Waflq Al-Tlllawi Company 
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Tal: 651190 dr 655403. ... 


criminals' possessions. 

During the sentence session 
on Tuesday, Military Court Chief 
Brigadier Mohammad Mango 
read the public prosecution's 
statement that found ail crimi- 
nals guilty of their charges in 
view of testimony and exhibits 
presented to the court by the 
witnesses and ferenslc experts, 
as well as the weapons found 
at the scene of the crime. 

In a brief meeting with the 
press following the sentence, 
Chief Court Brigadier Mango 
said that execution will take 
place at any time between one 
week to two months from sen- 
tence day, pending endorcement 
by the Military Governor Gen- 
eral, which should be followed 
by a Royal Decree. 


UNESCO 
meeting 
ends in 
Amman 


THE UNESCO Regional Office 
for Education in the Arab world 
concluded its meetings In Am- 
man Monday after three days of 
discussions. 

The meeting adopted several 
resolutions to support the regio- 
nal programme for spreading 
primary education and eliminat- 
ing illiteracy in the Arab world by 
the year 2000. 

Education experts participat- 
ing at the meeting, which was 
held at Jordan InterContinental 
Hotle, expressed their apprecia- 
tion for the UNESCO for its sup- 
port of educational programmes 
for the Palestinian people in the 
Israel- occupied territories, and 
for the decision taken by the or- 
ganization's general director to 
send a delegation to the occu- 
pied territories to get first hand 
in formation on Israeli measures 
against Palestinian students and 
the education process there. 

The meeting also urged the 
UNESCO to adopt the regional 
educational programme and to 
rally support for It. 
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Ismail Bilbeisi &Co. 

Sole Agents Fof 

TOYOTA & SS National 


Warmly welcomes the visit 
OF H.E 

Mr Sousuke Uno 

MINISTER FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

OF JAPAN 

TO JORDAN 

and wishes him a pleasant 
stay 


The Commercial & Industrial Co. Ltd 

Agents and Dtetrlbutora 

In th« Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 

FOR 

Nl8Bandle»el , SUZU KI Cry HITACHI HvdfuHc Excavate,.. 
MITSUBISHI Fprkllfta, N.Y.K, EUctrlc lift trucks, 

NISHIHATSU Generators, TAiKYOKl) Rollers, TADANO Cr.n^ 


WELCOMES 

His Excellency 

SOUSUKE UNO 


The Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
WISHING HIM A PLEASANT VISIT TO JORDAN 



Japanese Foreign Minister arrives in 

Talks to tackle Japaivsnj 
in Mideast peace process 

AkAAAAKI TUn ■ 


AMMAN (Star) — The Japanese 
Minister of Foreign Affair, Mr 
Sousuke Uno, will arrive In Am- 
man today, Thursday, on the 
second leg of his Middle East 
tour that includes Syria, Egypt, 
and Israel. During the two-day 
official visit Mr Uno will hold 
talks with Hla Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan, the 
Regent, Prime Minister Zeld 
AJ-Rifal, and Foreign Minister 
Taher AJ-Masri, on the role Ja- 
pan could play in the Middle 
East peace process, and the bi- 
lateral relations between the two 
countries. 

Mr Uno’a visit to Jordan 
comes after about two months 
of Prince Hassan's visit to Ja- 
pan in April this year, which was 
aimed at generating interest 
among Japanese firms to invest 
In the Kingdom. 

Prince Hassan visited Japan 
at the head of a top-level gov- 
ernment delegation and was ac- 
companied by prominent Jorda- 
nian businessmen who confer- 
red with their Japanese counter- 
parts on issues of mutual 
concern, especially Industry and 
Investment. 

The delegation participated In 
a seminar In Tokyo aiming, 
among other things, at activating 
Japanese involvement In the 
country's development plans, 
and made a major presentation 
on key economic sectors In 
which the Kingdom would like 
the Japanese to get involved. 

Jordan and Japan have en- 
joyed friendly relationships since 
the two countries established di- 
plomatic relations in 1954. 

A statement Issued on the 
■occasion of Mr Uno'a vlait to the 
region by.thel Japanese Foreign 
..Ministry said that relations be- 
tween Japan and the Middle 
East countries, which have been 
drawing closer over the years, 
are based on friendship and 
co-peration. 

The statement urged the 
achievement of an early and 
peaceful settlement to the Arab 
and Israeli conflict as a "prer- 
equlslte Of the peace and stabil- 
ity of the world." 

"In order to contribute to the 
world, promote co-operation for 
the achievement of peace, and 
luitH a role commensurate with 
its position In the International 
community, Japan will continue 
to co-operate positively with the 
countries concerned In their ef- 
forts to reaBze peace In the Mld- 
die East, based on the following 
principles: 

(a) Peace In the Middle East 



Ja panese Ambassador 

Israel”" should withdraw from 
territories occupied in 1967’ 


Mr Sousuke Uno 

should be Justjaslfng.anilcm- . 
prehensive. 

(b) Such a peace stouW be 
achieved, In accordance with n* 
relevant resolutions adopted by 
the United Nations, by (]) fa 
withdrawal of Israeli armed f«- 
ces from all the territories ii oc- 
cupied In the 1967 war (Japan is 
also opposed to the construction 
of settlements), and (2) the re- 
cognition of the right to sell* dt- . 
termination of the Palestinian; 
people, Including the right to ea*' 
tabllsh an Independent alala,.; 
and at the same time the fsiwf. j 
right of existence. 

(c) Israel should withdraw from 
East Jerusalem. Any unilateral 
change of the legal status of: 
Jerusalem, such aB Israel s an-! 
nexation of East Jerusalem, 
should not be accepted. 

(d) The Integrity and security;' 
of the' territories of all countries! 
in the area should be respected •. 
For this purpose due consider*'; 
tlon should be paid to just re* | 
quests for security. 

(e) The participation In peace, 
negotiations of. the Palestine', 
Liberation Organization, as ij 
party to the problem represent- 
ing the Palestinian people, 8;. 
necessary. 

(f) Japan supports the 

of an International peace confer-, 
ence on the Middle East, W 
statement said. 

Economic co-operation 

Between 1962 andJMfi*.;! 
pan's bilateral official deveWJ 
ment assistance to 
reached a cumulative tote ol j 

$129 million on a 
sement basis. As of fiscal ® q 
Japan had provided JojWfigj 
■a cumulative total of YJW 
million in ODA loans wan®! 
change of notes basis. . J 
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WELCOMES 

His Excellency 
Mr (SOUSUKE UNO 
Minister For Foreign Affairs In J*P an 
To Jordan 

' and Wishes him a successful visit 


AMMAN (Star) — Japanese 
ffii Minister Sousuke Uno s 
ffioday In Jordan marks the 
fflngofhls trip to countries 
in the Middle East 
^ progress. Uno will meet 
SI leaders of Jordan, Syria, 


jgfclllty of Japan's contrlbu- 
Eh attaining peace and sta- 
lky in ths region. 


ton In deep y concer- 
about the situation In 
occupied) West Bank 
Gaza, and has con- 
_nsd the oppressive 
,/ Lures that Israel has 

Ifcfcm." 


1 ha special statement to The 
• star and Ad-Dustour newspap- 
H, Japanese Ambassador Ma- 
'UtoWatanabs said that UNO's 
: fyis part of Japan's efforts to 
ppand Ita scope of international 
: icHvflles and to contribute to 
be solution of International 
poblem 

Japan believes peace In the 
isdde East muBt be just, lasting 
; end comprehensive, Watanabe 
Hid. Japanese leaders also 
mpport Implementation of Se- 
curity Council resolutions 242 
nd 338, he said. 

Watanabe also said Japan' b 
swflbn on the Middle East 


‘V, 


SffliSiA 



Modern Arabian Business CORR 


Sole Agents Fof ‘ 


pwe process recognizes the 
! WHfinlan people's right to aelf- 
: mrminatlon, and It urges Is- 
ml to withdraw from territories 
«cup|ed In the 1967 war. Ja- 
;»we leaders also say PLO 


Mr Makato Watanabe 

participation in the peace talks 
Is necessary, Watanabe said. 

“Japan Is deeply concerned 
about the situation In the West 
Bank and Gaza, and has con- 
demned the oppressive measur- 
s that Israel haB taken," he said. 

While in Jordan, Uno and Jor- 
danian leaders will review the bi- 
lateral relationship between Ja- 
pan and Jordan, particularly the 
follow-up on His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince HaBsen's April vi- 
sit to Japan. 

Ambassador, Watanabe said 
that Mr Uno's visit to the King- 
dom will be "a good opportunity 
to initiate the implementation of 
the pledge made by the govern- 
ment of Japan to extend 300 
million dollar concessional loans 
to Jordan." 



french cultural 


„ FRENCH COURSES 

wfllstratlon Is now open at the French Cultural Centre for 
following French courses: 

INTENSIVE COURSES FOR ADULTS - 
AU- LEVELS- 
Two sessions: 

•From 26 June till 4 August 1988 

• Ffom 6 August till 15 September 1988 

*0n Sunday; Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Saturday from 3 p.m. till 7 p.m. 

■ Each lesson will last two hours 

■COURSES FOR CHILDREN - ALL LEVELS 

Morning) 


GENERAL JORDANIAN 
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HONDA CARS AGENTS 

l In Jordan 

'•I 651592, 651548 P.O. Box 908 

1 WELCOMES 

Hl8 Excellency 
V , Mr SOUSUKE UNO 
Wttsr For Foreign Affairs In Japan 
To Jordan 

^ W wishes him a successful visit 
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OKI Electric Industry Co., Ltd. 


Nttsuko 

Nitsuko Corporation 


Warmly welcomes the visit 
OF H.E 

MR SOUSUKE UNO 

MINISTER FOR 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

OF JAPAN 

TO JORDAN 
and wishes him a pleasant 
stay 
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MOTORS 


Transjordan Trading Co. Ltd. 

A. ‘ . ' 

Agents and Distributors of 

MITSUBISHI MOTORS Passengers and light commercial cars 


In the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 


WELCOMES 


His Excellency 


SOUSUKE UNO 


The Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs 
WISHING HIM A PLEASANT VISIT TO JORDAN 
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Glimpses of private schools in Jordan 

Bv Linda BimrhA 


By Linda Busche 

Sidr Staff Writer 

LINDA K1LANI doesn't mind 
quarrels among her students. 
Quarreling is communicating, 
and in Kilani s special English 
classes at the International 
Community School (ICS), oral 
communication is necessary. 

' ff you come into my class- 
room and there's a big row go- 
ing, that's a good thing." says 
Kilani, who teaches English as a 
foreign language for four- to 
14-year-old students. 

The ICS offers an international 
curriculum lor children of any 
nationality whether or not they 
speak English. Small groups of 
children are taken from their 
classes for 'special English' 1 un- 
til their levels of competence en- 
able them to cope in the class- 
room. 

The school serves the foreign 
community in Jordan and Jorda- 
nian parents who want their chil- 
dren to have an English- langu- 
age education. Headmaster Tre- 
vor Clare says. ICS students are 
of 30 nationalities; 20 per cent 
are British,. about 15 per cent 
are Japanese, and 12 pBr cent 
are Jordanians. 

" The curriculum is broadly 
based so that any child returning 
to his or her home country will 
be able to fit easily Into his 
own educational system," Clare 
said. "It’s an environment where 
every child... feels at home." 

With an enrollment of 210, the 
student-teacher ratio is 1 1 -1 . Al 
but three teachers are British, 
and the entire staff was I rained, 
and had experience, al UK 
schools. 

"We don't recruit teachers 
straight out of training colleges," 
Clare says. "This requires very 
special teaching skills.” Clare 
recruited half the staff, including 
the two special English tea- 
chers, from the United Kingdom 
and hired them as contract tea- 


chers. The other half live in Jor- 
dan either temporarily or per- 
manently. Those teachers ba- 
lance the staff and keep low the 
rate of turnover. 

At least 20 per cent of chil- 
dren in Amman attend private 
schools, including those, like 
ICS, that cater to the inter- 
national community. By educat- 
ing that 20 per cent the private 
schools relieve the government 
of a large burden, an official 
from the Ministry of Education 
said. 


"It saves the government time 
and money." said Dr Hussein 
Abdul- Fattah. chairman of the 
curriculum directorate's foreign 
language section "Presumably 
private schools offer a better 
education; they have less 
students, more qualified tea- 
chers. and better school facili- 
ties... and Ihe use of English is a 
great advantage." 

Government schools often 
have a 50-1 student-teacher ra- 
tio, whereas private schools' 
student-teacher ratios are fewer 
than 15-1, Dr Fattah said. The 
ICS has a 12-1 ratio, and the 
Amman Baccalaureate School 
has an 8-1 student -teacher ra- 
tio. 

For students attending 
schools such as ICS, ABS, the 
American Community School, 
the New English School and 
Ecole Franca Ise, a private edu- 
cation is a multicultural educa- 
tion. The first-hand Introduction 
to world cultures is an additional 
benefit of some private schools. 
Dr Fattah said. 

ACS provides a curriculum 
based on the American educa- 
tional system for students of 39 
nationalities in grades K- 1 2. 
ABS, a Jordanian school, has 22 
nationalities In its elementary 
and secondary programmes. 
Like all private schools they 
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must submit their curriculum and 
textlist to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for approval. The Ministry 
checks to make sure that the 
books are not anticultural. Dr 
Fattah said. Although their curri- 
cula vary, their course distribu- 
tions often exceed the minimum 
requirements set by the Minis- 
try, Dr Fattah said. 

The Ministry stipulates that 
students fulfil 31 to 34 credit 
hours for literary or science de- 
grees. Students following the lit- 
erary curriculum must complete 
at least three hours of Islamic 
Education, seven hours of Ara- 
bic, six hours of English, three 
hours of Arab history, three 
hours of math, three hours of 
science, three hours of Arab 
world geography, two hours of 
Arab society, one hour of physi- 
cal education and one hour of 
domestic education. Girls must 
complete two hours of domestic 
education. 

Students working on the 
science curriculum must com- 
plete three hours in Islamic edu- 
cation, five hours of Arabic, five 
hours of English, six hours of 
math, five hours of physics, 
three hours of chemistry, three 
hours of biology, two hours of 
Arab society, one hour of physi- 
cal education and one hour of 
domestic education. 

According to Dr Fattah, the 
multicultural education pro- 
vided In these schools “opens 
windows to the outside world." 

"People — if they can afford 
it — can have a different kind of 
education, 1 ' he said. 

Fattah said that a hidden 
benefit ol the foreign schools is 
that they function as a factor of 
change. Depending on their so- 
cial classes, students may or 
may not become isolated from 
their own societies, he said. 

“If a student comes from a hl- 
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Students at private schools have access to mom 
developed learning methods ore 


gher class, he will not see much 
difference in the school s envi- 
ronment." Dr Fattah said. "If he 
Is from a poor or rural back- 
ground. he will find It shocking." 

Although tuition costs oflen 
prevent poorer students from at- 
tending private schools they are 
sometimes able to obtain scho- 
larships, Dr Fattah said. 

Tuition at AGS starts at US 
$4,295 for students in grades 
K-6. Seventh and eighth grade 
studenis pay US $4,930, and 
those in grades 9-12 pay US 
$5,760 per year. ICS tuition for 
the reception class (three and 
four year olds) Is JD 570 per 
year. Tuition for other classes is 
JD 1,280 a year. 

"Because students pay they 
are often highly motivated," Dr 
Yousef Ulayyan, from the curri- 
culum directorate's foreign 
language section, said. 

Both the ACS and the ABS 
claim to be academically rigor- 
ous. ACS is college preparatory 
and offers Advanced Placement 
tests In calculus, French, Spa- 


Despite financial crisis 


‘QOU advances in full gear’ 


(8 £ r) -' The financial 

difficulties that Al Quds Open 
University (QOU) Is facing are 
no* ( peculiar to the three-year- 
old institution.and are not to hin- 
der the progress of the Univers- 
a^o^lng to QOU President 
Dr Walld Kamhawl. 

Commenting on a news item 

~ b y Ad-Duatour Daily 
that QOU Is going through a 
severe financial crisis, Dr Kam- 
hawi admitted that the university 
has received only 16 per cent of 
tne funds It was supposed to 
have in the last three years, but 
maintained that QOU has been 
progressing as planned and has 
presented itself to the numer 
ous f 0r eig n experts visiting It as 
.the oasis (of education) In its: 
domain. 

w °i Ur l n0 ,he laat f ® w weeks, 
for instance, four International 
experts visited the university 
end were all Impressed by the 
quality of Its staff," says Dr 
Kamhawl, adding that the unlv- 

ZSL&JT*** 1 * 8t ®w In 
EJSmSS th? 'educational mat- 1 

erial that will be at tha disposal 
of the students; once Instruction : 
commences In i 990., . 


The Importance of QOU stems 

adi^thn on , ly di8tan ce . nc\fn ,h !u undera tandlng of 

■ In the Arab 2 0U . ,a . on * be increase owing to 
lh ^ °° nc ept of [h® Information the university 
^stance eduction Itself, which 1 fas disseminated," said Dr Kam- 
x P® r J 9 believe w,| l be the i stressing that the dedica- 

the fuh?rL edUC ® tl ° n tectlnlc l ue ln i ■ ^ m d, Q 5J u 'f staff and their 
tne future. : commitment tb its goals would 


Ible and Imaginative in Its meth- 
ods than conventional education 
In that It stresses the quality of 
education by focusing on the 
learner— learning rather than 
tne teacher — teaching relation- 
ship. 

Even though the university's 
employees' salaries have been 
cut down by 50 per cent, Dr 
Kamhawl believes that their per- 
formance will not be affected as 
a I of them are conscious of the 
vital nature of the role QOU can 
play In offering education to the 
younger generation. 

With the Israeli measures 
against the conventional univ- 
ersities in the occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip in mind, 
one cannot overlook the future 
role of QOU, says Dr Kamhawl. 

Dr Kamhawl expressed the 
nope that QOU would be able to 
overcome its financial difficulties 
in the near future. He said that 
there is not enough awareness 
of he concept of distance edu- 

Ann n tbe Importance of 
QOU, whether to the people in 
he occupied territories or to 
those in other parte of the Arab 
world. 
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. According to Mr Kevin Smith : . !2Ll t! irou ^ h ft- financial, crisle. 
president of the iS™ P 0 " 1 * 
Counoll for Distance Education ' ^j’wnoement of In- 

distance education le morefX • ' 'toisgcf from , ^ ctober th,a y Qar 


nlsh, Pascal, European hislwy. 
and English. At least 95 percent 
of the school’s graduates are 
admitted to universities in the 
United States. 

Because many students enroll 
with little or no English there are 
no entrance requirements. 

Students are evaluated by the 
Metropolitan and Iowa standar- 
dized tests. "We basically .want 
good students," director Richard 
Krajchzar said. Many of Ihe 
students at ACS have parents in 
the foreign service. Other 

students were educated in the 
States. 

"It's always the same sys- 
tem." Krajchzar said. "This is 
what kids would get at an aver- 
age high school In Kansas." 

Krajchzar said that the curri- 
culum emphasizes research 
skills and helps to build respon- 
sibility and character. 

Of the 340 enrollments, about 
45 per cent of the students are 
Americans, and 20 per cent are 
Arabs. Many of the students 
have dual nationalities. The ma- 
jority of the faculty — abwf 80 
per cent — is also American. 
Other teachers are Europeans. 
Asians, or Arab-Americans. 

The school offers classes In 
Asian studies, Middle Eastern 
history and comparative govern- 
ment, as well as field trips o 
Aqaba and Petra. “We try » 
take advantage of where were 
living," he said. 

Bilingualism Is the most Impor- 
tant aspect of ABS, headrwsw 
Boyd Robert said. The school 
follows the basics of the Mine- 
try of Education programme aw 
supplements It with .French, a . 
music and extracurricular actm 

ties. 

"We introduce French as boo" 
sb the other two languages are 
secure," Robert said. 

For students in grades 1 1 
two-thirds of the class work is 
Arabic and one-third is Jt 
lish. In grades five and s* 
two-thirds of the classwork I J" 

English and one-third is 

blc. Students In 
and eight work half toEngj* 
and half in Arabic. Hojg 
students with little or no N 
study only In English. , 

Students may follow 
two programmes In W jJS- 
Some prepare .■WftJJJ.ol 
national General CefflW»" n(J 
Secondary Education i at jj 
of grade 10. and otbersF^ 
for the International Baccai 
ate. tw - 

• Seventy-five per c ^ ° ianSi 
237 students are JordM ^ 
About 10 percent 
ropeans and North A ? , g | 0 
The IB allows foreign i Jtu* w 
take the exam In th ®' r 2Sd 16 
guages. Because tha ^ s c affl 
largely Jordanian stuefem^ 
encouraged to becom 8 -Jj 
miliar with their own hla«W 
culture, Robert said. 
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busin ess section 


New instructions to increase remittances 


By Wafa Amr 

Special to The Star 

rtf CENTRAL Bank of Jordan's- 
«ii deputy-governor, Dr 
W Shukri said Sunday that 
years official figures of re- 
rifmees Into the Kingdom from 
ujoiian expatriates indicate a 

in value compared with 
.hI 986 figures, yet CBJ fig- 
■§ tor the first quarter of this 
\ t Indicate an Increase In 
1 9 remittances by 29 per 
ijiwer 1987. 

1 liking to an audience at an 
Riorum on Jordan's current 
kototIc situation, organized by 
.fetomni club of the American 
iiMy of Beirut, Dr Shukri 
Ed that the CBJ would Issue 
■m Instructions at the end of 
ft north to control foreign ex- 
ffflge dealings and to organize 
fe local money market in order 
t preserve and increase Jor- 
to's reserves of foreign cur- 
wy. He stated that the CBJ 
^uiaDons released previously, 
Bring at regulating the foreign 
otage money market, were 
twKoty regulations, and that 
ta new Instructions would in- 
flate remittances Into the 
thus enhancing Jor- 
fins reserves of foreign cur- 
wy. 

President of the Amman 
tomber of Commerce, Mr Mo- 
tarosd Asfour, also stressed 
bneed to develop and encour- 
$ remittances of Jordanian 


expatriates as a basic and 
stable source of foreign cur- 
rency. "Up to date, the Jorda- 
nian expatriates' remittances 
are unorganized and vary ac- 
cording to the economic Instabili- 
ties. The time has come to deve- 
lop a suitable mechanism that 
would ensure the continuity and 
monitoring of remittances to be- 
come a fixed source of foreign 
currency", he said. 

Minister of Industry end Tr- 
ade, Mr Hamdi Tabba' told the 
forum that the Kingdom's short- 
age of foreign exchange res- 
erves was due to a number of 
elements. The main element, he 
said, was Jordan’s slowdown In 
overall economic growth, which 
W88 affected by the international 
economic situation, the de- 
crease in Arab aid to Jordan, 
and a decline in the Jordanian 
expatriates' remittances. 

Mr Tabba' said that Jordan 
had undertaken different policies 
and measures to enhance the 
recovery of the Kingdom's eco- 
nomy, but despite these 
measures, he stressed the need 
for greater efforts and radical 
changes in the economy. He 
called for less consumption and 
greater production to replace 
expenditure on imported foreign 
products by an increase In 
spending on local products. Mr 
Tabba also called for the recon- 
sideration of Jordan's protec- 
tionist policies. “We are In fav- 


Scanctub gets down 
to work 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special lo ThB Star 

Jjjwsek which has seen a Fin- 
ki* « to Jordan indorsed 
Cabinet, new at consulta- 
J ® weden on support for 

.Jto'Hcity project and a 
,[JS Scandinavian presence 
JJJ9 bidders for a Telecom- 
S llon B Corporation (TCC) 
r™. Jordanian Scandina- 
economlc relations would 
E*° b® thriving. But for a 
jJK. *he newly formed 
S?i5 n . Scandinavian Busi- 

Wh** (S{ l an C,Ljb) thin 9 s 
b . e ! ter ' hence the 




d ihe J®" 1 ® f the club as part 

^&ilS andinavian 

82?!5 and Jordanian 
June. Since 
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our of productive protectionism 
only," he said. 

Another Important issue refer- 
red to by Mr Tabba’ was taxes. 
He said that some economic 
decision-makers believed that 
tax levels had become exhaust- 
ing, and others said that a great 
part of the Kingdom's general 
expenditure should be financed 
from the "citizens' pockets". 
“The tax issue should be res- 
tudied In view of al! the Individual 
and collective concerns to reach 
tax policies related to the cur- 
rent situation, " Mr Tabba' sug- 
gested. 

Mr Asfour pointed out that the 
Kingdom's economic problems 
relate to three basic Issues; 

- The Kingdom's reserves of 
foreign exchange and its reflec- 
tion on the value of the Jorda- 
nian dinar, 

- The labour markets open for 
Jordanians locally and abroad. 

- The level of economic activity 
In the different markets. 

He said "naturally, economic 
priorities In Jordan should be de- 
termined in the light of these 
problems and difficulties, Thus, 
the development and preserva- 
tion of Jordan's foreign ex- 
change reserves was a basic 
goal in Jordan's economic po- 
licy." 

Some of the measures and 
policies suggested by Mr Asfour 
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Participants at the open forum on Jordan's current 
economic situation stressed the need to develop 
and encourage remittances 


to boost the kingdom's economy 
were the development and en- 
couragement of Jordan's ex- 
ports, along with an effective 
participation of the private sec- 
tor and the need for "baianced 
protectionist policies," taking 
into consideration the Interests 
of all parties. 

President ol the Amman 
Chamber of Industry Mr Khal- 
doun Abu Hassan told the forum 
that the Industrial sector In Jor- 
dan plays an Important ro_le In 
the Kingdom's economy. The lat- 
est industrial statistics for 1986 
indicate that there are 1845 In- 


/SN 


dust rial Institutions in Jordan 
employing five workers or more, 
and there are 7785 handicraft 
factories. 

He added that In the period 
between 1981 - 1986, the in- 
dustrial sector generated 18 per 
cent of gross domestic products 
(GDP) . In 1986, it generated JD 
247 million in current prices, 
which exceeded, for the first 
time, the amount generated by 
the wholesale and retail sectors, 
together with restaurants and 
hotels., which decreased in 
1986 to JD 234 million alter 
reaching JD-256 million in 1985. 


Why didn’t we think of it earlier? 


? *.*»*•*. 

^ufe'gn ^ing of 

y*hd Swed?Rh aL®’ who in “ 
{?*n8ft,'Lar» i « ^pbasaador in 
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Lars Lonnback 

$35 million In Swedish exports 
in 1987 and with virtually no Jor- 
danian exports to Sweden. 

The Finnish situation is much 
the same. Finnish- exports to 
Jordan In -1987. were /valued at 
$50 million, just 0:1 ot total Rn>’ 
nlsh exports, whiles Jordanian 
exports to Finland, /maWy of 
fresh foodstuff* wart? valued at 
only $400,000. ■ ’ ; V: 

In the same year Denmark's 
exports to Jordan were valued 
at around $t2 million, while 
those from Norway and Iceland 
were not sufficiently large to 
rate a mention in the Central 
Bank of Jordan's (C8J) statistics 
on foreign trade. 

Scan Club's members are now 
hoping to improve on this trading 
position through a range of ac- 
tivities Including seminars, dis- 
cussions and other functions at 
which businessmen can get 
together in a relaxed setting and 
improve their knowledge of one 
another's countries, an d particu- 
larly their market possibilities- 
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As shady as a tree, 
as beautiful as its name. 

Join us for breakfast, lunch and dinner 
at the best outdoor venue In Amman 

HOTELqJORDTW intercontinental 
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opportunities 


■ ALGERIA 

Electric shovels. Supply of two el- 
ec lric shovols with cabios.e ach of 
five -seven cubic metres. Details on 
payment of AD 200 from Entreprise 
Nationals du Fer & du Phosphate 
(Ferphos). Bureau Ferphos. f 27 
Boulevard Salah Bouskouir, Algiers; 
or from Entreprise Ferphos. Head- 
qua t ere. ZHUN 1 1, Tebessa. PO Box 
122. telephone 874958-9/9 72404, 
telex 95.004-5. CD 19 July. 

Moulds. Tender no 2/88 
AMC/UC/C. Supply of six aluminium 
inf ec lion moulds for gas parts. De- 
tails from Usine de Fabrication de 
Camputeurs. PO Box 02. Route de 
Batna. El-Eulma, Set if. CD 4 July. 

Looms. Tender no 0Q3/DT/1988. 
Supply, Installation and commission- 
ing of looms, including auxiliary 
equipment with an annual output of 
1.35 million line metres. Details on 
payment of AD 200 from Entreprise 
des industries Textiles Cotonnferes • 
de Droa Ben Khedda (Coiitex), Direc- 
tion Technique. Complexe Textile. 
Draa Ben Khedda. Wllaya de Tlzl- 


Ouzou. CD 4 July. 

Eloctricaf equipment. Tender no 12 
ENFHNUEN/87. Supply, in four lota, 
of equipment,. Including electro- 
-pump set, electrical equipment, taps 
and fltllngs, and reservoir. Details on 
payment of AD 300 from Entreprise 
Nationals de Forage Hydraulique du 
Nord, Hydro-Forage Nord, Unite El- 
Bcfromocanlque (ENFHN-UEM). 24 
Rue des Freres Bouadou, Blr Mou- 
rad Rais, Algiers. CD 26 June. 

Tender no 

132070 488. Supply of computing 
equipment. Details on payment of AD 
200 from Soclete Nationals des 
Transports Ferrovialres <SNTF), Un- 
ite Csrttrale Approvisfonnemarifs. 12 

Avenue def'ALN, Husseln-Day Al- 
giers. CD 1 1 July. 

Tugs. Supply of two sea tugs to 
harbour companies in Arziw and 
ojukda. Details on payment of AD 
i .SS? Entreprise Portualre d'Ar- 
ziw (EPA) 45 Rue Aissat Idlr, Arziw; 
or from Entraprlse Porlualre de 
SWkda. Avenue Rezkl, Skfkda. CD 
26 June. 

Generating sets and evaportors. 

Suppl 7 ■a two Iota 
4.060 generating sets; and 2) 
6.250 evaporators. dEtaiis on 
payment of AD 100 for each lot from 
Entreprise Nationals d’ Appro vision - 
_n aments on Equlpements Proless- 
fonnels & Collect! fa & d'Apapiicatlons 
Techniques (ENAPATJ. Direction des 
Appro vlstonem ants, 87 Boulevard 
Mohamed V. Algiera. CD 28 June. 

<P reBB - Tender no 
02/700/88. Supply of horizontal hy- 

nSnli 0 prB8S and °ther equipment. 
Details on payment ol AD 100 from 
Entreprise Nationals de production 
de materials Hydrauliques. Com- 

p S x ®.if an1psa ' VannB ® d ® Berroua- 
ghte. Direction des Achats & Appro- 

Ha M n I^i 1 [l sl Jlrv d « n Comp,8XB . Wliaya 
de Medea. CD 2B June. 

n?>™ n re J rea f ,,n ,9 “"«■ Tender no 
, Supp i y ' fnatatlaiion and com- . 

S?Sh B D ° a , f uck ,yra r0 tnradlng . 
unv with annual output of 10,000 

JJf- on payment of AD 300 
from Entreprise de Gestlcn de la 
^na Industrious de Skikda (EG ZIK) 

2?iJ cllon ; Su PP'y. foBtaii- 
afion ana start-up of equipment and 
®P^® a ' Including equipment tor 
gears, brakes and Alters, and provi- 

B D d PTO^ssfonal 
trafnfng to Bechar vehicle parts pro- 

So?5? n * un1, DatallB °n Payment of 
riSii-I 0 ? o Er I trapfiae Nationals 
2rt?mMA^I, Q ^ f i caliraria * Serrur- 
erte (ENAQS). Fabrication d'Artlcles 
Automobiles de Bechar, Route de fe 
Gere, Baba-Ali. Souala, WHaya de T|- 
paza. CD 26 June. y 1 


electrolytic manganese dioxide and 
ammonium chloride for electrolyte. 
Bid bond Is 5 per cent of tender 
price. DelailB on payment of ID 6. CD 
4 July. 

Polyethylene seal. Tender no 
32 , Supply of polyethylene 
seal. Bid bond Is 5 par cent ol tender 
price. Details on payment of ID 5. CD 
7 July. 

Pure lead. Tender no 33/5/88 
Supply or pure lead. Bid bond is 5 
per cent of tender price, details on 
payment of ID 5. CD 10 July. 



Dental appliances. Tender no 
MTM/20/87. (Cpen to prequalified 
contractors only.) Supply, io the Pu 


• KUWAIT 

Details of the following 14 tenders 
may be obtained from Central Ten- 
dere GommUtaa, Yousef al-Shamall 
Building. Near At-Sharq Police Sta- 
tion, Tareq Bln Zlad Street, Safat 
telex 44048 etc kt: 

Pl^-h&htjng equipment. Tender no 
PTT/B? 13-87/88. Design, supply, 
Installation, replacement and mainte- 
nance. for the Communications Min- 
istry, of fire-fighting equipment and 
appliances for manual and automatic 
network In telecommunications and 
Jleab al-Shuyoukh centres. Bid bond 
la 2 per cent of tender price. Details 
on payment of KD 20. CD 26 June. 


Details of the loltowlng four fenders 
may be obtained from Cashier. State 

■ Enterprise. 
jU- Waz Irfya, PO Box 190, Baghdad. 
J®J®* 2I2712 balron Ik, cable 
BATREN BAGHDAD; 

neater la Is. Tender no 
of rolled polyvinyl 
chlorfdo (PVC) film, rollod Kraft paper 
and packing case container for dry 
batteries. Bid bond is 6 par cent of 
J ande {' price. Details on payment of 
ID 5.. CD 30 June. 

Chemical materials. Tender no 
3 1 /5/B8. Supply of methyl cellulose, 


fgoi-tB clothes. Tender no PT/ 18- 
88/89. Supply, to the Education 
Ministry, of sports clothes. Bid bond 
Is 2 per cenl o.' tender price. Details 
on payment of KD 20. CD 28 June. 

Eho-flghtlng foam. Tender no 
H-S/002. Supply, lo Kuwait National 
Petroleum Company, of fire- 
fighting foam. Bid bond is 1/2 per 
cent of lender price. Details on 
payment ol KD 20. CD 28 June. 

Steel plates. Tender no S/2780 
Supply to Kuwait Oil Company, of 
steal plates. Bid bond is 2 per cenl 

S' KD d 2C. SITmJS Pay ™ nl 

f aa ro, ,08 8 finned pipes. Tender no 
75BF/9. Supply, to Kuwait National 
Pe ratoum Company — Mina Ab- 
' 5i" Bh £* fl " ery ; of seamless finned 
pipes. Bid bond Is 2 1/2 per cent of 

KD^D^jSSf"" 8 °" Pa! " n8 '’' °' 

Fl0H flnghsad- cover pipes. Tender 
no 4080/9. Supply! to Kuwait 
National Petroleum Company — 
Shuafba refinery, of bundle of ftoai- 
Ing head- over pipes. Bid bond is 2 
i/z per cent of tender price. Details 
on payment of KD 6. CD 4 July. 

Cables and fibre optic appliances. 
Tender no Pfr/8fft-B7/88. 
Supply, Installation and mainla- 
nance, to the Cornmunleafions Min- 
,a f y. of cables and fibre optic ao- 
^^cantlng equipment. 

^ b °" d ? 2 par canl of ,ander 
cffl's^ une ° n pHym0nt of KD 60. 

HMj5 e i 0 nft n, fr? WOrkB - Tendar « 
HMM-l-88; (Open , to prequaltfled 

S2TS ad ars on| y^- Carrying gut;' for 
tan P rS« f Uth0r, ‘ y ,0r Civil Informa- 
'•[2Lh ean, "9 wadta 91 tpbln office, 
branches and sites. Bfd bond is 5 
per cent of tender price. Details or 
payment of KD 20. CD 26 June®"* “ 

MTM/*?i /«7 8l 5rS? ant f' TB ^er no ' 
mim/ 31/87. (Open to prequalified 

35 ESSt? S^PPly. «o the Pu?'. 
□lie Health Ministry, of surgical to- 

fo r . operations; Bid 
bond |a 5 per pent of tender price. 
Details on payment of KD 100; CD 
zo June. 1 


blic Health Ministry, of dental ap- 
pliances and furniture for new milit- 
ary hospital. Bid bond Is 5 per cent 
of tender price. Details on payment 
of KD 100. CD 28 June. 

appliances. Tender no 
MTM/8/87. (Open lo prequallfied 
contractors only.) Supply, to the Pu- 
blic Health Ministry, of laboratory 
appliances for new military hospital. 
Bid bond Ib 5 par cent of tender 
price. Details on payment of KD 100 
CD 28 June. 

laboratory. Tender no 
MTM/30/87.( Open to prequalified 
contractors only.) Design, supply and 
Installation, for the Public Health 
Ministry, of dental laboratory for new 
military hospital. Bid bond Ib 5 per 
cent of tender price. Details on 
payment of KD 100. CD 28 June. 

J.®® 8 _ aad Plants. Tender no 
PT/956. (Open to prequallfied con- 
tractrors only). Supply, to Kuwait 
National Petroleum Company of 
trees and plants, plus relevant 
works. Bid bond is 5 per cent of ten- 

dar De,aila °n payment of KD 
30. CD 21 June. 

• SAUDI ARABIA 

funding construction. Tender no 
25-1403/09. Construction of tem- 
porary administration building. De- 
tails on payment of SR 5.000 from 

SrL* S nl Jd I U^veraKy. University 
Street, Dlryleh, PO Box 2454. Rly- 

JJ 451, ,B I B P ho ne 4870000, 
telex 401019 ksu s|. CD 12 July. 

Classroom construction. Tender 
no 8. Construction of additional 
classrooms at Al-Mothanna Ibn Harl- 
thah and Fllisti schools. Details on 
payment ol SR 100 from Directorate 

&&&&*& 

12/17. Completion of discrepancies 
at education, directorate building In 
WaBhm. Details on payment of SR 

wS.hm m . W 0ratB Ed,Jca,f on. 
Washm telephone 6221089. New 
tiU £o June. 

Tourist project construction. (Open 
to prequallfied contractors only ) 

rfKTLSS! Pf 1 “ n8trctul0n Phase 

of Ibe Jeddah tourist city project on 

Inelutfcr * i? 0f1b 01 J £ dflh - ™ 8 W" 
L n n c i uda ' ^ excavation, backfilling 
and site preparation; 2) dredging 

Park ! ns 8W0 walks 
and street lighting; 4) marina dla- 

and related coricrete works; 

Si 11111,08 network lor electric- 
ity, drinking- water, sewage, irrlga- 
lon.cfoeed circuit television and ■ 

ffl3S , r, D6ta .P 2° P a y ffl0 nt of 
SR 10,000 from the Saudi Company 

nniinh C r Bat ° n S B r tr98 ' Slxlh Fl00r - 
□ aNa J^ 0 Tower, Palestine Road, PO 

Q/lfS rnf^ 214 ? 3 ' talap h 0 ne 
0710000. CD first week of July. 

Airconditioning, telecommunica- 
tions and electronics mainte- 
nance. Tender no 1 4 / 1 408. Mainle- 
aar,aa of . central alrcondltlonino, • 
elBCommunicatlons' and eleotron- 
(cs networks at education dlr Bc tor- 
ate preml608 In Dawadlmi. Details On 
Pf y ™ ntaf SR 100 from Directorate 
of Education, Dawadlmi. CD 27 June 


- ' v.wuu iiuin MaKKSn 

PSl°u pa y mBnl of SR 3.000 from 
Makkah Municipality.. Makkap, tele- 


phone 5423075 CD 27 June. 

Housing construction. CD exten- 
sion. Construction of homes In Ta- 
buk. Details on payment of SR 2,000 
from the King Faisal Airbase. North- 
west Tabuk. New CD 4 July. 

Details of the following two tenders 
may be obtained from Tabuk Munici- 
pality. Tabuk, telephone 4221044; 

Advertising board rental. CD ex- 
tension Rental of advertising 
boards. Details on payment of SR 
100. New CD 2 July. 

Sheds and shacks. One year's 
supply and construction of eix sheds 
and shacks. CD 5 July. 

Details of the following two tenders 
may be obtained from Department of 
Water & Sewerage, PO Box 1582. 
Riyadh 1 1441, telephone 4354554/- 
4357181, telex 400380 400965 

mlah 8j: 

Pipeline relnstallatlon. Tender no 
8-1408/09. Relnstallatlon of pipeline 
of Al-Qattar wells 1 and 2 from Al- 
Qattar wells to Malaz station. Details 
on payment of SR300. CD 9 July. 

Diesel fuel end lubricants. Tender 
no 9-1408/09. Three years' supply 
of diesel fuel and lubricants for op- 
eration and maintenance Programme 
at Al-Majmaah water project. Details 
on payment of SR 200. CD 28 June. 

Details ol the following two tenders 
may be obtained from Airforce Com- 
mand, c/o Ministry of Defence & 
Aviation. Airport Road, Riyadh 
j' 6 £. telephone 4785900, telex 
401188 mda sj; 

Airbase O & M. Operation and main- 
tenance (OSM) of the prince Ab- 
dullah air base In the west. Details 
on payment of SR 40,000. CD 4 July. 

Air base O&M. Operation and main- 
tenance (O&M) of the King Khaled 
sir base in the south. Details on 
payment of SR 40,000. CD 13 July. 

Details of the following two tenders 
may be obtained from Purchasing & 
Contracting (Tendering Services). 
Royal Commission for Jubail & 
Yanbu. Directorate-General for the 
Yanbu Project, Building 3106 - Al- 

Ha,i al-Nawa. 

£K? fc *J«StiGE hu al-Slnaiyah, tele- 
Phone 32 1 5027 /32 1 65 1 3 / 32 1 5020,- 
telex 662301 pary sj: 

Royal Commission for Jubail & 

^ J worka scapi n g and Ir- 
Contract no 
POML/2861. Three years' operation 
and maintenance (O&M) of land- 
scaping and Irrigation systems and a 
p ant nursery, and design and install- 
25” .£ I ne .“f systems al the Yanbu 

SR inlv^ r'rP 61 ! 13 on P ayme nt of 
SR 10,000. CD not stated. 

Royal Commission for Jubafl & 
Yanbu works. WaBte disposal and 
Contract no 

nPJiuH 2003 ; Three yaar8 ‘ Provision 
of solid waste collection and dispo- 

ftfrL ? p ? r9,f0n of sanitary landfill. 

■SSSiSTmOT and manuaI lit,0r 

pickup at the Yanbu Industrial city. 
Details on payment of SR 7,500. CD 
not stated. 

Details of the following two tenders < 
may be obtained from Directorate of 
Education, Rasa; ... I 

Water supply. Tender no 3/1408. I 
ilv® 8 yea JL 8 ' supply of water to ( 
R H s; DeiaMa on payment 1 
of SR 200. CD 26 June. ; i 


deantag C °Wer ifo 4/ft^ 1 

years' cleaning 0 | Thr ^ i 

| 

SSSsSpss j 

sraassuatte 

aysism plants and storage 5*ft 

I 

SSWSB5B: 

sraa&Tsysa 

Rufaldah. Details on paymjwnffio 
1,000. CD 20 August 

Details of the following two 
may be obtained from Director&ie of 
Education, Medina, tstectwe 
8223300: 

! School cleaning. Tender no % 

’ Cleaning of schools In Wadi al-Fara, 
batch no 7. Details on payment ol 
SR 200. CD 25 June. 

1 School cleaning. Tender no 37. 
Cleaning of schools In Ktator. 
batch no 8. Details on paymerl of 
SR 200. CD 28 June. 

Details of (he following four tenders 
may be obtained from Ministry ol 
Health, Airport Road, Riyadh 11176, 
telephone 40 12220/401 2390. Ie)u 
401628 health sj/ 401167 dhslthy. 

Power stations O&M. Tender no 
1282. Operation and maintenance 
(O&M) of power stations in Matts!) 
and Jeddah. Details on payment ol 
SR 5.000. CD 27 June 

Hospital construction. Tender no 
1 263.Con8tructlon of two pre-cast 
concrete 30-bed hospitals In Dhba 
and Umluj. Details on payment of SR 
5.000-CD 2 July. 

Hospital O&M. Tender no 1265. 
Completa operation and mainte- 
nance (08 M). maintenance and 
cleaning of medical equipment, end 
provision of catering services at tha 
Red Sea hospital In Jeddah. Detais 
on payment of SR 100,0000. CO 2 
July. 

Hospital operation. Tender no 1267. 
Non-medical operation of Ihe King 
Fahd hospital In Medina. Details on 
payment of SR 15,000 CD 30 June 

Details of the following five lenders 
may be obtained from Dlrecloraie ot 
Education, Hass. telephon® 
5828289; 

Water connection. Connection ol 
water lo ground reservoir « ^ 
Shoabah secondary school. 
on payment of SR 50. CD 2 July- 

Water connection. Connection ol 
water lo health unit In At-Jafr. o®: 
tails on payment of SR 60- w l 
July. 

Sewage network connection. J*** 
nection of Al-Jafr In lem«JJ . 
school to sewage network in 
district. Details on paymenl oi . 
50. CD 2 July. 

School cleaning. . Ca ™ pf ®tS ; : 
cleaning of schools in four 0^^:,)] ; 
Hasa district. Details on paymeni ^ 
SR 50. CD 4 July. 

School cleaning. Cornprehaj^ ; 
cleaning of 39 schools in ine ^ ; 
district. Details on payment oi , ; 
100. CD 1 1 July. , ■ 

DatallB of the following seventy j 
ders may bo obtained f ^ T(or } 

Consolidated Electric 

the Western Region (Sceco , 
PO Box 0290, Jeddah 214 13. , 

phone 6473842/6360^^ j 

8478644/8471334/6477059. ; 

601970 kahraba sj; 

Transformer station. 1 ^ 1 ^ c(v i] . 

1021 /Medina/ Eng. . 




lue I / mouiiia, i-iiu- fno- . 

works and supply .<” e,ac Me( jina 
dules and ancHlanes tar 
South 380-kV transformer 
Details on payment of 
CD 1 August. | 

Power transformers and ■' 

reactors. Tender no \02 --(orfliera . 
Eng. Supply of power 1 ™ moHW l 
and parallel reBC,pr ?: n ’ netfllls 0 * 1 
Soufh transformer station. s , 

payment of SR 10 .000- CD ^^y. 



market 


RE-INVITATtON). Tenders for road con- 
1 wTin n work for Jarash District. Tender 
teimants art available at the District's 
Auflihslon for JD 5 each. Bond: 10 per 
:'\j of offer's value. Closing date: 26 

j *1988. 

-/i DE-INVITATION). Tender for the supply 
ditd earth for Al-Ruseifa municipality. 
Mu documents are available at the Mu- 
i^pflllty. Bond: 10 per cent of offer's 
tdvt. Closing date: 28 June 1988. 

i TENDER NO. 1AK/88. Construction 
ert lor Al-Karak Directorate of WorkB. 
Tuidsr documents are available at the 
Onctorate (or JD 10. Bond: JD 250. Clos- 
irg date: 29 June 198B. 

i TENDER NO. 12/88. Development and 
Nhtenancs work of Al-Aqaba Hotel for 
h Public Corporation for Social Security. 
Tender documents are available at the 
Tturiillc Investment Directorate for JD 
26. Bond: five per cent of offer's value. 
Ctotofi date: 11 July 1988. 

i TENDER FOR road construction work 
hr bbfd Governorate. Tender documents 
in available at the Governorate'a Com- 
, aJulw for JD 10. Bond: five per cent of 
cuff's value. Closing date: 27 June 1 988. 

i TENDER NO., 19/88. Supply of a Bur- 
sying apparatus for the Ministry of Public 
Vtrfcs. Tender documents are available at 
h Government Tenders Directorate for 
»6. CloBlng date: 28 June 19BB. 

i TENDER FOR the aupply of light units 
» Irbtd Municipality. Tender documents 
w available at the Municipality for JD 25. 
w* 10 per cent of the offer's value. 
IWngdale; 27 June 1988. 

•TENDER NO. M/ 18/88. Road construc- 
Hnvrorks for Ma’an Directorate of Works, 
war documents are available at the 
wtorale for JD 18. Bond: JD 1,400. 
wing date: 25 June 1988. 

•TENDER NOS. M/ 19/88 end M/20/ 
construction works for Ma'an 
i**?*?, Works. Tender documents 
^available at the Directorate for JD 10 
trtl ^00 and JD 240 respec- 

"*T- Closing date: 25 June 1988. 

•TENDER ^NOS. 61/88, and 62/88. 
bSi u. furniture and metal sheets 
HI tile try of Education. Tender do- 
S2S" '■r* available at the Supplies 

S a te. J0 one 6ach ' cio8,nfl date: 

L2|u D ^ NO. 3/88. Construction of 
hrik^i P *! ,B ^ Jordanian Company 
(,2 lo P |nfl Animal Wealth. Tender do- 
JfJSS. a 'f al| able at the Company's 

*L toil 525 j? ,rcla > Queen Alla College 

SciiiJl Centre, Tel. 824730, for JD 
• l0,ln 9 d *te: 2 July 1988. 

hf T Se D M?r»ii?' , 12 / f, 8 ; Supply of a harrow 
*xim.rt»L nl 2 try of Publ,c Works. Tender 
l " , MTir2««?u ava,labla 01 lba Qovern- 
SdaUoo . Dlr80torat * lor JD 25. Clos- 
r Ml8: 29 June 1988. 


JR? Supply and Install- 

Nn j SSff b0a ‘lng boiler for the 
WlibL I* ,u 8 ' tb ' Tender documents are 
m, f or in A T ? n8 P° rt and Mechanics 

W»v!lu?ri«i Bon J d; thr8e per C8nt of 
Closing date: 26 June 1988. 

5& e?«t* i?, 8 ;i? up . ply ° f wh,te z,g ‘ 

**thorltw TiSiJPr tb ® Jordan Electricity 
♦'Hit eSdoTu. I d op um *nte are available 
**r cent of o?iP apt '. ,or JD 5 - Bond: #»• 
^ 1988, r# va,U8 * Closing date: 29 

A**? a n°|, 1-12/88. Supply of mat- 
** it'th* uf£i an i? 88 1° r tha electronics 
SttfSaa® 1 Mu'ta. Tender do- 
Bt tha Cenlral Tan - 
Si.Hvs cVr B ®»cretarlat for JD 10. 

iojuiJ n i t g 0 a 8 0,,er,B va,U0 ‘ c,08 ‘ 


e (RE-INVITATION). Tender No. 18/88,- 
14/88, and 22/88. Construction work for 
the Directorate of Education, Amman Gov- 
ernorate. Tender documents are available 
at the Buildings Dept, for JD 5 each. Clos- 
ing date: 26 June 1988. 

e TENDER NO. 246/88. Supply of labora- 
tory equipment for the Ministry of Health 
(tender open to ail suppliers of all member 
countries of the World Bank, Switzerland 
and Taiwan China). Tender documents are 
available at the General Supplies Dept, for 
JD 50. Closing date: IB July 1988. 

e TENDER FOR road construction work 
for Qafqafa Municipality. Tender do- 
cuments are available st the Municipality's 
Secretariat for JD 10. Bond: 10 Per cent 
of offer's value. Closing date: 26 June 
1988. 

e TENDER NO. 42/88. Health units main- 
tenance work for the Ministry of Health. 
Tender documents are available at the 
Buildings Dept, for JD 10. Bond: three per 
cent of offer’s value. Closing date: 4 July 


e TENDERS FOR the supply of the follow- 
ing for the general Supplies Dept, (tender 
numbers, subjects, documents fees, and 
closing dates are mentioned respectively): 

1) 322/88, school furniture, JD 3, 9 July 
1 988. 

2) 246/87, lab equipment, JD 50, 19 July 
1988. 

3) 320/88, varieties, JD 2, 2 July 1988. 

4) 313/88, graphs microfilm Bystem, JD 
2. 13 July 1988. 

5) 310/88, stationery, JD 2, 25 June 
1988. 

6) 324/88, dental equipment, JD 20, 12 
July 1988. 

7) 330/88, computer, JD 25, 20 July 
1988. 

e TENDER NO. 26/88. Construction work 
at Al-Karak for the Ministry of Health. Ten- 
der documents are available at the Build- 
ings Dept, for JD 10. Bond: three per cent 
of offer'a value. Closing date: 4 July 1988. 

a TENDER NO. 48/88. Internal road con- 
struction for the Jordan Electricity Author- 
ity. Tender documents are available at the 
Supplies Dept, for JD 10. Bond: JD 600. 
Closing date: 29 June 1988. 

e TENDERS FOR the Bupply of the follow- 
ing for the General Supplies Dept, (tender 
numbers, subjects, documents, prices and 
closing dates are mentioned respectively): 

(1) 315/88, typing machines and stencil 
calculators, JD 20, 4 July 1988. 

(2) 299/88, personnel micro-computers, 
JD 20, 4 July 1988. 

(3) 215/88, maintenance of T.V. Btudlo(l), 
JD 5, 27 June 1988. 

(4) 285/88, facsimile machines, JD 20, 
11 July 1988. 

e TENDER NOS 50/88, 51/88, and 
52/88. Construction work for the Min 
Istrv of Health. Tender documents ere 
“lh. Buildings D.p . o, JD 
15. Bond: three per cant of otters va 
lue. Closing date: 19 June 1988. 

. TENDER NO. 4/1988. Maintenance 
work for the Directorate of HmRJk Jar- 
ash Tender documents are available at 
?h. Directorate for JD 10. Bonds three 
per cent of offer's value. CloBlng date. 
18 June 1988. 

• TENDER FOR a hot asphalt mbc for Al- 

Ity for JD 20. Bond: .JD 1,5p0. Closing 
date: 26 June 1988. 

• TENDER NO. 64/88. Supply of an appa- 
ratus for measuring the P° r< =*" ta t K °Roya’l 

f en dissolved In water, for the Royal 
clentlffe Society. Tender doojmenle are 
available at the Tenders Committee e be 
cretariat lor JD 6. Bond: 10 RJ[ 0, ‘ 

fer’s value. Closing dats: 2 July 1988. 


Financial Market Weekly Report 


Big contracts activate 
the market 


8y Dina Al-Zorba 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

THIRTY:PERcent of the week's trading volume took place on Monday when some big 
contracts were signed. The trading volume on Monday amounted to JD 452,000, of 
which JD 139,000 were for Dar Al-Shaab Press, JD 100,000 for Petra Bank and JD 
58,000 for the Finance and Credit Corporation. 

This week a total of 1,845,171 shares was handled, recording a total market vo- 
lume of JD 1,485,001, divided among 1,632 contracts, bringing the handling average 
to JD 285,991 per day. In the Over-The-Counter market, a total of 95,414 shares 
was handled, at a total trading volume of JD 41,278. 

The shares of 63 companies were traded, classified as follows: 



Share of 
Market 



Prices 



Weekly 


This Week 

Last Week 

+ 

- 

0 

Total 

Entries 

Banks 

32.558% 

25.250% 

10 

8 

4 

22 

63 

Insurance 

0.306% 

2.643% 

2 

0 

1 

3 

5 

Services 

28.277% 

14.000% 

4 

3 

2 

9 

26 

Industrials 

38850% 

58.204% 

10 

11 

8 

29 

101 

Total 



26 

22 

15 

63 

195 


The daily trading volume, as proportionate to the total market (1,485,001) was as 
follows: 

This week 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

14.6.88 

15.6.88 

18.6.88 

19.6.88 

20.6.88 

17.737% 

21.420% 

11.998% 18.407% 

Lasxt Week 

30.435% 

20.060% 

31.675% 

13.471% 17.321% 

9.470% 


Prominent firms, whose shares were traded In the market, were as follows (share 
of sector, share of market): 


Dar Al-Sha'ab 
Petra Bank 
Fin. & Cr. Corp. 

Darco 

Intermsd.Petro-Chem 
Jo. Cement Fac. 

Arab Bank 
Arab Aluminium Ind. 
Jo. Sulpho-Chem. 

Int. Contracting & In. 
Petra Projects 
Jo. Kwt. Agr. Food 
Yarmouk Ins. & Re -In. 
United Ins. 

Holy Land Ins. 


84.331 °k 
22.275% 
19.723% 
17.400% 
12.549% 
11.485% 
13.228% 
10.611% 
10.099% 
7.603% 
4.546% 
1.786% 
38.239% 
34.109% 
29.650% 


23.847% 

7.252% 

6.421% 

5.684% 

4.076% 

4.482% 

4.307% 

'4.084% 

3.924% 

2.160% 

1.285% 

0.505% 

0 . 111 % 

0.104% 

0.090% 


The following is a presentation of the sectoral handling per day of the total market: 


14/06 

15/00 

18/08 

19/06 

20/08 


Banka 

Insurance 

Services 

Industries 

24.948% 

0.228% 

7.096% 

67.726% 

20.100% 

0.518% 

22.700% 

68.680% 

22.203% 

0.000 

34.360% 

43.446% 

33.639% 

0.694% 

34.432% 

31.333% 

49.191% 

0.149% 

38.432% 

12.227% 


Weekly Average 


30.016% 

0.298% 

27.402% 

42.282% 

26.653% 

3.070% 

18.788% 

64.486% 



Bonds & Notes 

Development Sonde 

Maturity 1991, B 3/4% per annum, 235 bonds for JD 2,609 (14.8.88) 

Maturity 1991. 8 13/16% per annum, 100 bonds for JD 1,110 (14.6.88) 
Maturity 1992, 8 13/18% par annum, 100 bonds for JD 1,110 (14.6.99) 
Maturity 1988, 7 1/2% +m. per annum, 40 bonds for JD 400 (16-6-88) 

Maturity 1991, 8 13/18% per annum, 320 bonds for JD 3,562 (15.6.BB) 
Maturity 1990, 8 1/4% per annum, 209 bonds for JD 2,236 (18.6.88) 

Maturity 1991, 8 3/4% per annum, 360 bonds for JD 3,832 (18.658) 

Maturity 1992, 8 13/18% per annum, 275 bvonds for JD 3,025 (18.6.88) 
Maturity 1995, 8% per annum, 80 bonds for JD 880 (18.6.88) 

Water Authority, Maturity 1998, 8% per annum, 20 bonds for JD 228 (18.688) 
Maturity 1990, 8 1/4% -<-m. per annum, 230 bondB for JD 2.427 (19.6.88) 
Maturity 1980, 8 1/4% per annum, 150 bonds for JD 1,645 (20.868) 

Maturity 1990, 8 1/4% +■ m.per annum, 26 bonds for JD 264 (20/0/88) 
Maturity 1991, 8 1/2% + m. per annum, 5 bonds for JD 54 (20.6.88) 

Maturity 1995, 8% per annum, 21,429 bonds for JD 238,408 (20.6.88) 

Treasury Notes 

Maturity 1089 5,500 bonds for JD 515,520 (20.6.88) 

Maturity 1690 5000 bonds for JD 461,255 (20.6.88) 





money 
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Euro - Deposit Rates 


s 

DEM 

LIT 

FF 

DFL 

SF 

YEN 


£ 


1 M 

7 1/2 

3 1/4 

10 

7 3/B 

3 15/16 

2 15/ IB 

4 

1 M 

7 5/16 

2 M 

7 9/18 

3 3/8 

10 3/8 

7 7/16 

3 15/16 

2 15/16 

4 

2 M 

7 7/16 

3 M 

7 5/8 

3 1/2 

10 1/2 

7 1/2 

4 1/16 

3 

4 

3 M 

7 11/16 

6 M 

7 7/8 

3 3/4 

10 3/4 

7 11/IB 

4 1/B 

3 1/16 

4 1/8 

4 M 

7 3/4 

9 M 

B 1/8 

3 7/B 

11 

7 15/16 

4 3/B 

3 1/8 

4 1/B 

5 M 

7 15/16 

1 Year 

B 3/8 

4 1/16 

11 3/8 

8 1/6 

4 9/1.6 

3 3/16 

4 3/16 

6 m 

8 1/8 

2 Years 

B 3/4 

4 1/2 






9 M 

8 7/IB 

3 Years 

9 1/8 

5 1/8 






1 Year 

8 3/4 

4 Years 

9 1/4 

5 7/16 








6 Years 

9 1/2 

5 3/4 










Source: 

Finance and Credit Corp., (FCC), Amman. 
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Arab Deposit Rates 


r\ r 



Soudl Kuwaiti 


Bahraini 

U.A.E. 


Rlyal Dinar 


Dinar 

Dirham 

1 MTH 

a 1/4-1/a 6 5/a- 

1/8 

7 1/2-6 3/4 

7 1/4-6 7/8 

2 MTHS 

B 1/4-1/8 65/8- 

1/B 

7 1/2-6 3/4 

73/8-7 

3 MTHS 

BI/4-1/8 B 5/8- 

1/B 

7 1/2-6 3/4 

7 1/2-7 1/8 

B MTHS 

8 1/4- l/B 6 5/8- 

1/B 

7 3/4-7 

7 3/4-7 3/8 

1 Year 

B 7/16-5/16 6 3/4- 

1/4 

8-7 1/4 

8-7 1/2 

^ Source: Arab Bank Ltd., O.B.U., Bahrain, Spot 22.6.88. 



Dollar 

- 

Gold 


| LONDON (AP) — Dollar rates In European trading: 


Monday 


Friday 

Monday 


21.6.88 


17.6.88 

13.6.88 

DEM 

1.7543 


1.7530 

1.7241 

SFR 

1.4580 


1.4575 

1.4424 

FRF 

5.0173 


5.9120 

5.7265 

DFL 

1.9730 


19695 

1.9345 

LIT 

1,302.00 


1,301.35 

1,281.75 

CA$ 

1.2094 


1.2130 

1.2203 

YEN 

— 


— 

125.18 

£ 

0.560 


0.561 

0.551 

GOLD 

453.9 


450.00 

449.00 

l SILVER 7.26 


7.08 

7.02 


Exchange Rates 


JD (FILS) 



Buy 

Sell 


Buy 

Sell 

S. Riyal 

97 

SB 

S 

357.7 

361.7 

L. Lira 

1,05 

1.08 

E 

640.9 

647.3 

S. Lira 

10.4 

10.9 

DEM 

204.2 

206.2 

1. Dinar 

165 

ISO 

SFR 

245.4 ‘ 

247.9 

K. Dinar 

1310 

1320 

FRF 

60.6 

81.2 

E. Pound 

160 

170 

• YEN(IOO) 

283.9 

286.7- 

UAE Dh 

99 

100 

DFL 

181.6 

183.4 

Q. Rlyal 

99.5 

100.5 

SKR 

58,9 

59.6 

O. Rlyal 

940 

950 

UT(IOO) 

27.6 

278 

B. Dinar 

.960 

970 

BFU10) 

97.7 

98.7 


Economic Scene 


Trusthouse Forte 
enters Italy 


AMMAN (Star) — Truat- 
housa Forte, part , of the 
Amman Plaza Hotel ahain 
In Jordan, plana to. move 
Into Italian mainland at 
last. The group has Just an- 
nounced three new deve- 
lopments. 

One development Is the 
purchase of a controlling 
Interest In the deluxe five 
star Excelsior Gallia In. Mi- 
lan. The Hotel has 248 
rooms, conference facili- 
ties for 400 and an Inter- 
national restaurant. The 
property will be extensively 
refurbished and operated 
ae one of the group's col- 




lection of exclusive hotels. 

The second move Is to 
build a new 360-room lux- 
ury Hotel at Rome's Leo- 
nardo da Vinci Airport, 
while the third develop- 
ment planned la the: pur-' 
chase of the Palazzo Della 
Fonts Hotel In the famous 
spa resort of Fluggi. This 
property will be completely 
'renovated and reopened In 
'1080. 1 

At the same time' the 
group Is extending opera- 
tions in West . Germany as 
, well. Just announced la the, 
purchase of the 126-room 
Grand Hotel in Nuremberg' 


1 Money market 


Gulf 

Currencies 

S. Riyal 

3.7495 -.05 

K. Dinar 

0.27700 - 05 

B. Dinar 

0.37696 - 06 

Q. Riyal 

3.8390 -.20 

O. Rlyal 

0.38500-10 

L. Lira 

354.75 - .26 

UAE(DH) 

3.6720 -.40 

Source: 

Bahrain. 

A.3.L., 0.3.U 


Gold 

in Jordan 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices of 
gold in Amman for this weak 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.900 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.800 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 5.060 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
5,200.000 

Ounce JD 176.000 

(10 cm x 31 grammes) 
Rashadl Pound.... JD 33.500 
(Seven grammes) 

Sterling Pound JD 38.000 

(Eight grammes) 


Source: Yousef Abu 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Sara 


Gold 

International 

LONDON (AP) — Lata gold 
prices (In - US dollars per 
troy ounce): 


London 
Paris 
Frankfurt 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 


451.00 Bid 
450.47 Fixed 
451.70 Fixed 
451.50 Bid ' . 
452.75 Bid 


Spot Dollar 

LONDON (AP) — Interbank 
spot dollar rates, at London 
were as follows: 


£ 

SFR 

LIT 

FRF ' 

DEM 

DFL 

BFL . 

DKR 

NKR 

SKR 

YEN 

AR$ 

CA$ 

S.Pes : 

F. Mark 

<3- -Orach 


1.7800-70 
1.4675-85 •' 
1301.5-1302.5 
5.9165-80 
1.7540-45 
1.9725-35 
38.7075 -.7275 
8,6700-0.0750' 
8.3600- 50 
6.0855-75 
126.05 -.16 
12.34 -.36 
1,2001 -96 
115:86 -..80' 

4! 1530 -.50 
. 1 40.30 -;80 


Amman Financial Market 



Opening 

Closing 

1. Bank of Jordan 

16.300 

15.500 

2. Jo. Kuwt. Bank 

1.460 

1.470 

3. Petra Bank 

1.940 

2.000 

4. Jo. Islamic Bank 

1.750 

1.800 

5. Jo. Fin. House 

0.930 

0.950 

6. Nat. Fin. Inv. 

1.800 

1.810 

7. Fin. & Cr. Corp. 

0.540 

0.610 

8. R. Es. Inv. Co. 

0.400 

0.410 

9. Darco 

0.450 

0.470 

10. Inma For Inv. & Fin. 

0.510 

0.550 

11. Holy Land Ins. 

1.320 

1.350 

12. United Ins. 

0.930 

0.950 

13. Dar Al-Sha'ab 

0.480 

0.690 

14. Jo. Nat. Lines 

0.850 

0.860 

15. Int. Contracting & Inv. 

0.190 

0.230 

16. Petra Projects 

.680 

.690 

17. Jordan Tobacco & Cigarettes 

14.100 

14.360 

18. Arab Pharm. Mgft. 

1.970 

1.990 

19. Jo. Pipe Mgft. 

1.170 

1.180 

20. Jo. Spin. & Weav. 

0.760 

0.780 

21. Dar Al-Dawa 

1.480 

1.500 

22. Arab Aluminium Ind. 

• 1.880 

1.700 

23. Jo. Chem. Ind. 

1.540 

1.580 

24. Aladdin 

1.210 

1.240 

25. Nat .Cable & Wire Mgft. 

0.980 

1.000 

26. Jo. Wood Ind. 

1.090 

1.120 

27. Arab Bank 

114.250 

114.100 

28. Jo. Nat. Bank 

2.570 

2.580 

29. Cairo Amman Bank 

30.000 

29.000 

30. Ind. Dav. Bank 

1.510 

1.500 

31. Jo. Gulf Bank 

1.230 

1.220 

32. R. Es. Fin. Corp. 

15.950 

15.750 

33. Jo. Securities Corp. 

0.770 

0.760 

34. Jo. Inv. & Fin. Corp. 

2.000 

1.960 

35. Jo. Electricity 

1.510 

1.500 

36. Jo. Press/AI-Ra'i 

3.500 

3.400 

37. Jo. Gulf R.Ea.lnv.Corp. 

0.300 

0.290 

38. Jo. Petroleum Ref. 

7.340 

7.330 

39. Jo. Ceramic Ind. 

1.100 

1.090 

40. Jo. Dairy 

1.010 

1.000 

41. Jo. Paper & Cardboard Fac. 

3.070 

3.030 

42. Arab Chemical Detergent Ind. 

4.000 

3.950 

43. Arab Paper Converting & Tr 

0.330 

0.320 

44. Nat. Steel 

2.690 

2.870 

45. Intermed. Petro-Chem. 

1.270 

1.260 

46. Universal Chem. Ind. 

1.550 

1.540 

47. Jo. Ind. & Match. 

0.640 

0.630 

48. Jo. Sulpho-Chem. 

2.670 

2.660 

49. The Housing Bank 

1.740 

1.740 

50. Arab Jo. Inv. Bank 

2.100 

2.100 

51. Al-Mashrek Cur. Ex. 

14.500 

14.500 

52. Nat. Portfolio Securities 

0.730 

0.730 

63. Yarmouk Ina. & Re-Ins. 

1.100 

1.100 

54. Ta'jirco, Eq. Hire 

0.780 

0.780 

55. Jo. Kwt. Agr. Food Prod. 

1.000 

1.000 

56. Jo. Cement Fac. 

1.150 

1.150 

57. Jo. Phosphate MineB 

2.360 

2.360 

58. Ind. Com. & Agr. 

1.270 

1.270 

59. Jo. Worsted Mills 

4.500 

4.500 

60. Jo. Glass Ind. 

0.990 

0.990 

81. Jo. Ume & Site. Brick Ind. 

0.230 

0.230 

62. Nat. Ind. 

0.380 

0.380 

63. Jo. Rock Wool 

0.610 

0.610 


THE FOLLOWING Is a list of 63 companies which traded .< 
the Amman Financial Market, listed in the following 
der: 1 - 26 companies whose share prices increased 27 
48 companies whose share prices decreased, and ' 49 
63 companies which had no change in the prices of thm! 
shares. w 


+0200 
+0010 
+00M 
+0050 
+ 00M 
+ O.0H 

+0070 
aoio 
+0020 
♦ 0040 
+0030 
+0020 
+0210 
+ 0.010 
+0040 

+0.010 

+0250 

+ 0.020 

+0010 

+ 0.020 

+0020 

+0020 

+0040 

+0.030 

+ 0.020 

+0020 

-0.150 

-OOIO 

-1.000 

- 0.010 

- 0.010 

-0200 

-0010 

-0040 

-aoio 

- 0.100 

-0.010 

-0010 

-aoio 

0.010 

-0040 

-0060 

0010 

-0020 

-0.010 

-aoio 

-0010 

-aoio 

0000 

000 

000 

.000 

000 

.000 

.000 

000 

.000 

.000 

000 

000 

.000 

.000 

.000 


V. 


Kuwait Financial Market 


THE FOLLOWING Is a list of the stock closing prices at 
Kuwait Financial Market as quoted by Al-Anba on 
June 1988, compared with the previous closing: 

0 

-0.006 
+ 0.010 
0 

0 _ 


the 

20 


, Kwt. Nat. Bank 

0.900 

Gulf Bank 

C.380 

Com, Bank 

0.300 

Kwt.Ahll Bank 

0.380 

Kwt. & M.E, Bank 
R.Es. Bank 
" Barqan Bank 
Kwt. House of Fin. 
Kwt.lnv. 

Int. Inv. 

0.336 
• 0.460 

0.280 
0.465 
0.176 
0.158 

Com. Fac. 

0.480 

I.F.A 

0.104 

Kwt. Pearl Inv. 

0.110 

Kwt. R.Es. 

0.226 

' United R.Es. 
National R.Es. 
Kwt, Projects 
Ref Ind. 

• Pharm. Ind. 

Public Stores 
Com. Mkt. Cmpx. 
Mobile Tel. 

Kwt, Computers 

0.114 

0.208 

0.088 

0.400 

0.198 

0.174 

0.020.5 

0.400 

0.188 




Bahrain Int.. Bank 
Bahrain & M.E. Bank 
Coast Inv. .. 

Arab Inv. 


Non-Kuwaltl Companies 

0.068 
0.045 
0.099 
0.036 
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freight 




T. Gargour & Fils 
Red Sea Area Services 


Vessels calling on 

Aqaba Port 


Amin Kawar & Sons Co 
Red Sea Shiplng Agency 


iflfw 

Name of 
Line 

Name of 
Vessel 

Arrival 

Date 

V 

f iJASsa 
/ fo-Ro) 

SDP 

Ryshkany 

Reutov 

20/5/88 

2/6/88 

iWfaiia 

ftol.+Ro-Ro) 

Qfi#»lavia+ 

(Centre) 

Baltic 

Jadranaka 

Smolensk 
PharoB 
A Trader 
P.S. Dored 

27/5/88 

21/5/88 

31/5/BB 

24/6/88 

g Far East 
ICoov.+Cont.) 

PIL 

Kota Maju 
Kota Waruna 
Felting 
Kota Wljaya 
Kota Berani 

10/8/88 

15/6/88 

20/6/88 

29/6/88 

4/7/88 

QGDR+North 
Contentint of 
Europe 
(Centre,) 

D.S.R 

Prltzwalk 
Sigmund Jaehn 

B/6/BB 

27/6/8B 

I) Europe 
(Ro-Ro) 

Huai 

Honmoku Mam 
Huai Carmencita 
Huai Tribute 
Huat Karnlla 

26/5/88 

16/6/68 

19/6/68 

0/7/BB 

5) Eastern Europe 
(Coiw.+Cont.) 

POL 

Wl. Lokletek 

4/6/BB 

IQKorth America 
Conv.+Cont.) 

ObbIs 

Liberty 

Conflo 

NVOCC 

T.S. 

T.S. 

T.S. 

SEflpl+Red Sea 

Kawar Egypt 

Jaraah 

4/6/88 

AQaa 

Cosco 

Slmlng Shan 

4/6/88 

Dhfla-Paklstan 

Jugollnija 

Kastav 

1/6/88 

Li Romania 

Navrom 

Tirgovlste 

11/8/88 

U) Brazil 

Kommar 

Marble Highway 

20/5/88 


Serving 

Area 

Name of 
Line 

Name of 
VeBsel 

Arrival 

Date 

A) FarEaat:- 
(Container + 
RoRo+Conv.) 

Mitsui O.S.K. 
Lines 

Melyo Mam 
Eastern Harmony 
Trident Energy 
Concord Ibuki 
Arc Aeolos 

20/06/8S 

01/07/B8 

08/07/88 

18/07/88 

04/08/88 

B) South Europe:- 
(Conlainer + 
RoRo+Conv.) 

Sudan Shipping 
Una Ltd 

Blue Nilo V.5/88 
White Nile V.5/8B 
Blue Nile V.8/88 

25/06/88 

01/07/88 

14/07/88 

C) South Europe/ 
East Africa 
(Container + 
RoRo) 

Uoyd Trelstlno 
Line 

Dulno V.6/08 
Slatlana V.7/88 
Duion V.8/88 

29/06/88 

26/07/88 

13/08/88 

D) U.S.A.-Canada- 
AuBtralla 
(Bulk) 

Gearbulk Line 

Apillolls 
F. Duffarin 
Maerak Seabarak 
F. Frontance 
Allegro 

03/07/88 

22/07/88 

25/07/88 

09/08/88 

19/08/88 

E) North Cent. 
Port8:-(Conv.) 

Gearbulk Line 

Cormorant Arrow 
Tauru Arrow 

17/07/88 

13/08/88 

F) Red Sea Ports:- 
(Conv.) 

Pan Arab Line 

AlfdrlBi V. 7/8B 
Ahdrisi V.8/88 
Afldriai V.9/8B 
AUdriai V. 10/88 

21/06/88 

28/06/88 

04/07/88 

16/07/88 


Jordan National Lines 

— HITTEEN. in Aqaba 20 April. 7 May 1988. Dates: R/V 27.02-07.05; SB 
31.03-03.05. Duration R/V 71 days; SB 38 days. 

— EFDIM JUNIOR III. in Aqaba 23 May. 1 June. Dates R/V 07 04-01.06: 
SB 17 04-01.08. Duration R/V 56 days: SB 35 days 

— HITTEEN II. m Aqaba. 13 June. 24 June Dales: R/V 07.05 — 24.06; 
SB 21.05-24.06. Duration. R/V 50 days. SB 35 days 

The above three vessels are enroute Suez Canal. (Al-Karamehlll 
discharging in Bremen 21.02.B8; Hilten discharging Nordenham 
23.03.88, 27.03.88; Efdlm Junior 111 discharging; Taragona 12.04.88 
13 04.88). Antwerp. Bremen. Sheerness: Suez Canal and finally Aqaba 


Arab Containers Services Co. 


■ RM S , Laguna, Voyage No. 46. departing Venice 6 May, Ravena 7 
arriving Aqaba 16 May 1988. 

■R.M.S.. Stephan J.. Voyage No. 4fl. departing Venice 6 June, Ravena 7 
Juno, arriving Aqaba 17 June I98B 

T.B.N.. Voyage No. 49. departing Ravena 15 June. Venice 17 
*nB. arriving Aqaba 27 June 1988 

■Ihames. Captean Sea. Voyage No. 5. departing Brazilian ports 31 
March, arriving Aqaba 21 May 1988. 


Thames. Trident Eagle, Voyage No. 6. departing Brazilian ports 2 April, 
arriving Aqaba 5 May 1988. 

Thames. Eastern Wlzeman, Voyage No. 7. departing Brazilian ports 13 
May, arriving Aqaba 14-22 June 1988. 

Thames. Trident Dusk. Voyage No. 8. departing Brazilian ports 25 May. 
arriving Aqaba. 8 July 1988. 

Thames. Tridenl Eagle. Voyage No. 0. departing Brazilian ports 30 
June, arriving Aqaba 20 August 1988. 


Job Market-place 


• An Arab consulting firm needs 
a Jordanian engineer with al 
least 15 years of experience as 
a general manager for its regio- 
nal office In Amman. The candid- 
ate should have experience in 
design and the management of 
engineering projects, acquired 
skills In management and mar- 
keting of engineering services, 
and excellent command of Eng- 
lish and Arabic. 

Interested applicants may 
send documents and C.V. to: 
Arab Management Services, 
P.O. Box 950254, Amman, Jor- 
dan. 

• A company in Amman re- 
quires a college graduate with 
a degree in management and 
or marketing, with a good 
command of both Arabic and 
English, able to use comput- 

. ers, and age between 21-26 
years. 

Interested applicants may 
send their C.V. to P.O. Box 
140852, Amman. 

• A computer centre in Ta- 
bouk, Saudi Arabia, requires 
male and female instructors 
with a university or college 
degree in computers, mini- 
mum two years experience 
preferably In Instruction, and 
fluent In both Arabic and Eng- 
lish. 

For appointments appli- 
cants may call Mr Salah Kha- 
laf,Tel. 712093 

• The General Administration 
of Yanbu project In Saudi Ara- 
bia requires the following per- 
sonnel: 

1) Science instructor, with a 
university degree and eight 
years experience In teaching 
grades higher than high 
school. 

2) Manager of registrar ’a 
and admission office, with un- 
iversity degree and six years 
experience. 

3) Data /word processing in- 
structor 

4) Welding instructor 

5) Electronics Instructor. 

For the Instructors a univ- 
ersity degree Is required along 
with eight years experience, 
or a vocational high school 
degree with 12 years exper- 
ience. 

Interested applicants may 
submit documents to the 
Saudi Employment Office in 
Amman, Mekka Bt., near the 
Shmalsany gas station. 
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• The Fair Corporation, P.O. Box 
70267, Kowloon, Central PoBt Of- 
fice, Hong Kong. (Office equip- 
ment) 

e Ting Shlng Enterprises Co., 
Ltd., 55, G/F., Victoria Centre, 15 
Watson Rd., Causeway Bay, Hong 
Kong. (Varieties) 

e Famemarks Trading Co., C/O: 
1/F, 34 Sun Fung Ave, Sheung 
Shut, N.T., Hong Kong. (Chemi- 
cals) 

• Marulshl Bangyo Co., Ltd., 
Nikko Bldg., 10-8, Nihonbashl-2, 
Chuo-Ku, Japan. (Varieties) 

• World Trading Co.Ud., P.O. Box 

No 118, Naka, Nagoya, 460-91, 
Japan. (Kerosene heaters) 

e Eureka Hellas S.A., P.O. Box 
1094 Volos, Greece. (Insecti- 
cides) 

e Zawaher Trading Co., P-O- Box 
10700, Thessaloniki 541 10, 
Greece. (Varieties) 

• NlkolaosPapeklrlkou 40K. Pa- 

lalologou Street, 681 00_ Alex- 
androupolis, Greece. (Machines) 

• Vitalink World Wide Trade, 
George P. Vltalls, 20 air non 
Street, 175 61 Paleon Fallron, 
Athens, Greece. (Varieties) 

• Leonidas Kyvelos, 23i Klfiaaou 
Ave, 102 33 Rentls, Piraeus., 
Greece. (Machines) 

• Research & Marketing Enterpr- 
ises, Post Office Box 4278, Costa 


Mesa, California 92628, U.S.A. 
(Varieties) 

e Full Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 11, Mtyoshl, Salterns, 
Japan. (Varieties) 

e Ueno Corporation, Central P.O. 
Box 1538, Osaka- Japan. (Carpet 
Industry machineries) 

e Japan Genaral Supplies Corpo- 
ration, Jagensco Bldg., 1-1-31 
(kuta-Cho, Chuo-Ku, Kobe 651, 
Japan. (Food reservers) 

e Marulshl Sangyo Co. Ltd., 
Nikko Bldg. 10-8, Nlhonbaahl-iiM, 
Chuo-Ku, Tokyo 103, Japan. (Va- 
rieties) 

e World Gate Japan Ltd., 801 
Neo Heights TenJIn Bldg, 2-10-31 
Dalmyo, Chuo-Ku, Fukuka-Cty, 
810, Japan. (Varieties) 

• Strong & Co. (Far east) Ltd., 

room 302, 3-Chome, Marunouchl, 
P.O. Box 1291, Tokyo, Japan. 
(Machineries) 

• Crocodiles, P.O. Box 30C39 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90036, U.S.A. 
(Tools) 

• J.D. Mchale Group, 6900Dlllon 
Ave., Mclean, Va 22101, U.S.A. 
(Varieties) 

• Bee International Ltd., 464 S. 
Old Middletown Road, Media, 
Pennsylvania 19063, U.S.A. (Va- 
rieties) 

• Xlmex Enterprises, 2987 Fil- 
bert Drive, Walnut Creek, Ca 


94698, U.S.A. (Varieties) 

e Hltech International Trading 
Inc., 1258 Flushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn Ny 11237, U.S.A. (Varie- 
ties) 

e Palomar International, P.O. Box 
9802 230, Austin, Tx 78768, 
U.S.A. (Varieties) 

• Select Trade International Inc, 
P.O. Box 87987, Canton, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. 48107-0987. (Com- 
puters) 

• Belay Socledad Anonlma, Ave- 
nlda Da Montanana 19, 50016 • 
Zaragoza, Apartado Postal 288, 
50080 • Zaragoza, 8paln. (Com- 
mercial services) 

e Research & Marketing Enterpr- 
ises, Post Office Box 4276, Costa 
Mesa, California 92628, U.S.A. 
(Commercial services) 

e Wael Cheblak, Sea Breeze 3, 
FI. 50, Potamos Vermaaoya, Old 
Nicosia Road, Limassol, Cyprus. 
(Commercial services) 

e A. Skhlrf, General Manager, So- 
clete Commercial Agricole, 31 
Avenue Da La Liberte, 1002, Tu- 
nis. (Agricultural materials) 

• British Ceylon Corporation Ltd., 
P.O. Box 281, Colombo, Sri 
Lanka. (Agricultural materials) 

» Taiwan Johnson Industries Co. 
Ltd. P.O. Box 63-370, Taipei, Tai- 
wan. (Want agents) 

• Cesan A.S., Meta Caddeal 
28/10, 800900 Takslrn, P.K. 20 


Beyoglu, Istanbul, Turkey. (Want 
agents) 

e Blab international Ab, P.O. Box 
7414, 8-402 38 Qoteborg, 

Sweden. (Want agente) 

e Wlaco international Ltd, Wall- 
Held Works Carob Rd, St. Venera, 
Malta. (Want agenta) 

• Amine M. Badreddlne, G.P. Box 
9096, Maroc. (Want agents) 

• Rlgga Group of Companies, 4th 
Floor, Dominion Centre, 59 
Quean’s Road East, Wanchai, 
Hong Kong. (Want agante) 

• Prdtronlc Communication Sys- 
tems Ltd. P.O. Box 8B268, Sham- 
shulpo, Hong Kong. (Want agents) 

e Antoine G. Sarkis, P.O. Box 11- 
189, Beirut - Lebanon. (Food) 

• Deapaneata Trading Agency, 
252, New Circular Road, Mailbag, 
G.P.O. Box 3503, Dhaka, Ban- 
gladesh. (Clothes) 

e Universal Link Enterprises, 
’ 'Corner Court" Toyenbee Circular 
Road, (3rd floor) Mothljheel C/A, 
Dhaka-2, Bangladesh (Clothes) 

e Rekha Hygiene Products Pvt. 
Ltd. First Floor, 108, N. Master 
Road, Fort, Bombay 400 023, In- 
dia. (hygiene products) 

e Tamil Nadu Small Industries 
Corporation Ltd, 1 Whites Road, 
Madras 600014, India (furniture) 

e Q.P.B. Expots, 20-215 French 
Peta, Machlllpatnam, Krishna 
Diet. (A.P.) Pin Code: 521002, In- 
dia. (varieties) 
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The blue-black volcanic rock castle of Al-Azrak contributes to the Cows are still a common feature at Al-Azrak’s wadies 
towns'many outstanding sites 


Other sides of Al-Azraq Oasis 


This week's coverage on Al-Azraq is the result of a 
group effort. As last week's Issue was coining off the 
presses we were ail on our hot and dusty way toward 
the oasis village east of Amman. We were welcomed 
not only by the lush landscape but also by the leaders 
of the village council, who hosted us to an Al-Azraq 
style mansaf, liberally sprinkled with fresh green mint. 
We found many stories to tell about Al-Azraq, two of 
which appear today, with more to come In future Issues. 


By Linda Busche 

Star Staff Writer 

DUST FROM the road swirls 
around cars traveling Al-Azraq 
highway. Sun beats against the 
steel roofs, and Inside, the pass- 
engers sip mineral water to com- 
bat the sweltering heat. 

Sporting Al-Kharrana Castle, 
the driver stops the car. The 
passengers crawl through a 
fence, watching the ground for 
snakes and ScorplonB as they 
walk through, stones and sand 
toward the castle. Built in the 
eighth century by the Umayy- 
ad8; the red fortress- marks the 
flral rest stop for tourists an 
route to Al-Azraq. 

The 90-kllometre trip to Al- 
Azraq Is about two hours driving 
from Amman. Al-Kharrana Is 
probably halfway between Am- 
man and Al-Azraq. An hour after 
leaving the castle, visitors begin 
to see palm trees and greenery 
as they approach the oasis vill- 
age. There Is even a change In 
the air, which seems fresher and 
promises relief from the dusty 
drive. 

Arriving at Al-Azraq, travellers 
are faoed with a fork In the road.. 
Turning left, cars travel -side -by-' 
side with cows roaming the dirt 
roads. Streets and yards are 
lined with blue-black fences 
made from volcanlo stone. In 
Arabic, Azraq means blue, , and 
village council members attribute 
the name of the village to the 
volcanic rock, although others 
say Azraq — blue — refers to 
. the mineral springs. 

A stone fence surrounds Al- 
Azraq Castie, which was built by 
the Romans and later inhabited 
by Lawrence of Arabia. An el- 


derly, Kuflyeh-clad man with a 
curling mustache speaks French 
and English with tourists as he 
leads them through the ruins. He 
shows them Lawrence s bed- 
room and an ancient well. 

Like other sources of water In 
At-Azraq, Lawrence's has long 
gone dry as demand for the 
WBter increases from neighbour- 
ing cittaa and villages. 

The Druze Inhabitants of the 
village who Immigrated from Jar 
bal Al-Arab In Syria had used the 
caBtle as a base In their 1925 
revolt against the French. Prior 
to the revolution (about 1916), 
small groups of them settled In 
the oael8. The vlllegere were at- 
tracted by the oasis pastureland 
and salt fields. About 85 per 
cent of the It age's population 
relies on salt producing for their 
Income even today. 

In summer . the salt' 
mining Industry thrives, and fa-, 
milles can extract 12 tonnes of 
Salt per family members a year, 

with an 80-tonne limit for large 
families. The Al-Azraq Co- 
operative Society buys each 
tonne for JD 16. 

Other villagers — about 
10 per cenl — depend on In- 
come from shops, restaurants 
and res (houses along the high-? 
way. Depending on the influx of 
tourists, the shopkeepers earn, 
about' JD 120 per month. - 

In addition to the castles and 
natural springs, tourists visit the 
oasis for Its wildlife preserves 
established by the Royal Soolety 
for the conservation of nature. [ ■ 


The Amman Tourism Office 

Welcomes you to pass the happiest hours at the City of Aqaba 
and It 8 beaches. Starting from JD 17. The trlp.covers transpor- 
tation and two nights accommodation. Reserve tickets, at the 
Ho J ,d ®y ton, ..Aquamarine, Aqab* Hotel, Mlramare 
Hotel. Daily trips to the City of Petra, the Rosy City: 

For further information contact: ; 

TheVUnman Tourism Office, Jabs! Amhian; the, National Bank’s 
Building, Tel. No. 644321. Special ’trips for- maided couples and 
spec al prices for children. ■ Trips -by plane or by 'Jett air- 
conditioned omnibuses. * - : 
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Building on a tradition 


By Heidi Taylor and Dina 
Al-Zorba 

Star Staff Writers 

SALT — The stuff of life — has 
an important place in Al-Azraq's 
history, and in its economic life 
today. For generations, local fa- 
milies have spent hot summer 
days in the fields, drawing brine 
from underground and pouring It 
Into shallow trenches where the 
water would evaporate, leaving 
the salt crystals behind. The 
fields where this is done are 
known as "aallnaa." 

W(ien Allam Bselso was grow- 
ing up In Al-Azraq. traditional 
Balt making was an established 
summer-time ritual. And, when 
he left home to study mechani- 
cal engineering, he thought that 
he waa leaving the old ways be- 
hind him, just as, In growing up, 
he was leaving behind those 
lazy daya of swimming In the oa- 
sis pools. 

He was quite surprised, then, 
when he returned to Jordan, to 
find that his, first Job waa as an 
engineer on the building site of a 
new factory destined to bring Al- 
Azra.q's salt production into the 
modern age. Today, aa director 
of the Jordan Salt Refinery 
Works, Bseiso oversees an an- 
nual production of 10,800 ton- 
nes of refined table salt. 

The Jordan Salt Refinery 
Works Is housed In a brilliant 
blue building outside of the town 
alone the busy main highway. 
Out back, away from the road,. Is 
a small mountain of raw salt,' 
glistening In. the bright' sunshine. 
The large quantities of rawt salt 
purchased during the summer 
from fhe owners of the "aallnas" 
will be enough for the faotory'8 
n^ed? throughout, the ye^r,' 

At 1 this stage, as It cornea from 
the fields, the salt contains 
Impurities like dust and sulphate, 
and la Slightly pink In colour; The 
texture Is coarse, with crystals 
of different sizes, and Is caked 
Into oddly shaped lumps — not 
very appetising! 

The raw salt passes through a 
number of stages In the refinery; 
a magnetlo: separator takes. oiii 
metallic Impurities three huge 
washing machines use '-large 
quantities cl water to dissolve 
and extract' other Impurities; a 


milling machine controls the size 
of the crystals. 

The water used to wash away 
the Impurities is not discarded. It 
is pumped into large rectangular 
pools. The impurities gradually 
settle to the bottom, leaving the 
water clear enough to -be re- 
used. Because the salt is so cor- 
rosive, anything coming Into 
contact with it throughout the 
processing must be either stain- 
less steel or PVC plastic. 

Every two hours Product Man- 
ager and Lab Engineer Zahl 
Hamed takes samples from the 
salt in production and checks 
them in the refinery's laboratory. 
Jordanian standards limit the ac- 
ceptable levels of sulphate, car- 
bonate and moisture In salt sold 
to the Jordanian consumer, so 
these checks are Important In 
ensuring conformity to the stan- 
dards. 

• When the salt is finally clean, 
even textured, and carefully 
dried, a very small quantity of 
magnesium carbonate Is added 
to prevent caking. Then it is 
packaged, Iri large bags for bulk 
purchasers and In small bags 
and plastic containers for 
household use. 

With salt the major source of 
livelihood in Al-Azraq It was ine- 
vitable that It should be the main 
concern and the main source of 
Income for Its owners, the Al- 
-Azraq Co-operative Society, 
established in 1973. • 

The idea of a salt refinery was 
begun some time ago, but ' did 
not come Into being until 1985 
when the co-op signed a con- 
tract with Sulzer, a British com- 
pany, to construct the factory 
and install the machinery. 

The factory waa supposed to 
be officially handed over from 
the contractor by the enct of 
1967. However, It was not, due 
to mechanical malfunctions dis- 
covered when the machines be- 
gan to work at full capacity a 
few months ago. 

“We are expecting a delega- 
tion from the company to arrive 
In a few days to do performance 
testing and to adjust the ma- 
chinery," says Bselso. "If the 
contractors do not meet the 
conditions, of the contract, we 
: will have to go to Paris for a jud- 


gement, and the refinery may be 
legally seized by the co-operaU- 
ve society." 

When the refinery first started 
production in late 1987, It was 
difficult to market the salt be- 
cause of the cheap raw salt In 
the local markets. "Now. how- 
ever, after being protected by 
the government, we are selHng 
everything we produce, and de^ 
mand has increased greatly.' 
aays Bseiso. 

The government protection 
came In two ways — from esta- 
blishing health standards wiiicn 
prohibit the sale of raw salt ana 
from raising trade barriera to 
atop Imports. 

"We are coping with the de- 
mands of the local market JL 
the capacity we are working 
with" says Bseiso, but we neeo 
to reach full capacity In order 
fulfil export demands. 

Full capacity will mean a pro; 
duclion of five tonnes P* 

The mechanical- difficulties w 
rently restrict production 
three tonnes per hour. 

- Most of the 85 worked atljw 
refinery come from g | 
Some are unskilled 
but other Jobs require sP#? 8 
llzed skills. 

The refinery purchases 8^°^ 
the raw salt from the Al-^ 
"sallna9" through the MflL, 
tive society, which ia co-PJ )n . 
Ing with the United Nations^ 
duatrlal Development 
tlon on developing the sail 

Capital amounts to JD 1i" B 

ion. 50 per cent of' which’ wW®. 

loan from the government t ^ 

repaid within ^ S 
Interest rate of eight per «« 

Aa an example oHocd^ 

try, the Jordan ®JJ»L e in two 
Works are Impressive op . 

ways. First, it i8 socletf 

erated by a co-operative 
which tovolves almost^ ||j8 

family In the village- As ^ 
modern Induatry wliteh^ ^ 

than eradicating a tradit 

dustry. -bullde upon an ^ , 
rages a centuries oia 
tlon. 
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How do you spell success? 


By Diane Chllangwa 

Star Staff Writer 

ic I am shown Into hla office 
R*ouf Sa'd Abu Jaber has two 
sitting across from hla large 
office desk listening attentively 
to what he is saying. In the mld- 
1 of all this, one of the two 
mssiVs phones lying on the ad- 
. jggni table begins to ring frantl- 

;{*- 

l wile still In mid-santence, 

\ t, Jaber begins another unre- 
in conversation with the per- 
son the other and of the line. 

/ «ha puts the receiver down to 
ttftiude his discussion with the 
no gentlemen, the clerk comes 
rto the room with a handful of 
raw for his signature. 

The discussion with the two 
gentlemen finished, I quickly 
mo over to a chair closest to 
desk to avoid any further 
; confusion in the room. 

| "Excuse me," he states apo- 
I bgetlcally, “but business still 
I has to go on." 

! This Is a typical day for Abu 
1 Jaber who, at age 61, is owner 
! ti Messers Sa'd and Sons Com- 
pany which he founded in 1946, 

, and owner of Jordan's first Insu- 
rance Agency established in the 
same year. He la also owner of 
Jordan's number one public 
thareholding beer company — 
Amstel Breweries set up In 
1968, president of United Insu- 
lins Company Limited and 
General Investment Company Li- 
, died, underwriting mem- 
ber at Lloyd’s and la a board 
member of Jordan Finance and 
Investment Company. 

Aside from the numerous 
community positions he holds, 
which also demand a great deal 
of his time, Abu Jaber is married 
b wile Mirleiile, has two sons 
End and Marwan and a 


daughter Bassima all of whom 
need some of hla time too. 

After having been in business 
for over 42 years, Abu Jaber has 
a lot to show for hla hard work 
— money, prestige and respect 
from people both in the local and 
foreign communities. 

As a result of this success 





Mirellla Abu Jaber — 
the woman behind the man 

and hla numerous accomplish- 
ments, many people found It 
strange that a man such as he 
would decide to leave his home 
and family and risk busin8B9 
setbacks to pursue a degree at 
Oxford In a subject totally unre- 
lated to hla career — a Ph.D. in 
history. But that la exactly what 
he did. 

Abu Jaber says "success in 
business la not all there is to life. 
Success should only be a moti- 
vating force, a drive for more 
learning. One should not become 
stagnant — life la always 
changing." 

In an effort to ensure that not 
only he but the rest of the coun- 
try would benefit from his stu- 
dies, Abu Jaber decided on a 
PhD thesis about life and deve- 


lopments In Trans Jordan in the 
19th century. According to him, 
’this topic is Important especially 
to Jordan's younger generation 
as there are few collective do- 
cumented records, if any, pu- 
blished during this period. 

“I felt it W8S my duty to write 
about this era," says Abu Jaber. 

In hia thesis, Abu Jaber ex- 
plores the environmental condi- 
tions and history of the Kingdom 
after 1516 following the Otto- 
man Turk invasion. He writes 
about land ownership, agricultu- 
ral cycles, taxation on land, 
transport and marketing, 
concentrating on such areas as 
Yadoudeh 10 km south of Am- 
man, Nu'eimah east of Irbld, Um 
El-Amad, Amman. Madabs, Al- 
Karak and Sahab. Because of 
the limited amount of document- 
ed material Abu Jaber found 
himself travelling a lot to do 
research during the three years 
of his studies. 

He adds, "I was lucky to lay 
my hands on some old family 
photographs and documents 
well over 100 years old which 
contained a lot of Information 
about the old farmers. However, 

I had to travel to Istanbul, Na- 
blus, Damascus, and Nazareth 
to gather additional Information." 

Abu Jaber Is due to publish a 
book entitled "Pioneers Over the 
Jordan," which la based on the 
information gathered for his the- 
sis. 

When asked about the general 
reaction of people around him 
towards hia decision to return to 
university after an absence of 
over 34 years, Abu Jaber laughs 
out loud before replying, "I had 
to obtain a master's degree In 
modern history before being ac- 
cepted at Oxford, so I registered 
at the University of Jordan. It 
was strange ,for a lot of people 
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to see a man, a successful bu- 
sinessman, return to university." 
The "old MA student," as he 
calls himself, completed hie 
masters in two years, graduating 
at the top of his class in June 
1984. Then, it was off to Oxford. 

The only drawback about 
those days In the Ivy-covered 
cloisters Is that he remained ra- 
ther detached from the other 
students. "My first year was at 
Penbrook, which la attended 
mostly by graduate students. I 
tried to associate with the young 
students, but it wasn't easy for 
them or for me aa they prefered 
to be In their young circles." 

But with an Increased load of 
work on his shoulders, and the 
frequent business tripe back to 
Amman — which he recalls aa 
adding up to 23 trips In three 


years, — Abu Jaber f 
time left for any aocl 


iffliTiBHlig 


• Amman' 8 press community 
I goodbye to Marriott Man- 
| *Mr Haile Aguilar and Ter- 
Mlla, who will be transferred 
Amman to Warsaw. Yes, 
Jewish the beat of luck, but we 
»naJI miBs them and their won- 
22 111 contribution to Amman 
community activities, particularly 
“W Jordan Rally. We are also 
wiain they will both come with 
two sons to visit us. while 
a are all Invited to attend the 
■fJjW th B Warsaw Marriott 
W (Sorry, Hailel) The lunch 
s* farewell words and a 

£r?2 e »K® * r0m 80mG mem ’ 

E* " - 0 prQ88 ' wh ° included 
tw ® h8hz adah from Jor- 
JJJTV JortJan Radl0 . 8 Jflwad 

ra*K a J £* ar ' Samar Dah ‘ 
KS* R«bab Mango, Lima 

»^ an| a Atallah, Nader 
t a A Are Voakjlan and Sa- 
fiW from Al-Ra'i and 
Ci 5s Self EJ-Sharlf, 

8hS ‘? har,f * La,la Deeb . 

Si Ha, ft arat » and Hamdan 
Ha] from Dustour and Jer- 


people 






uaalem Star, and from Sawt 
Al-Shaab, Ghaasan Nazzal, 
Khader Faahho, and more. Ner- 
meen Murad, Mohammad Fa- 
rawati, Samir Jankat and many 
others. It's not goodbye, Halle 
and Terealta, but 90 long. 

■ 

• A very special visitor to Jor- 
dan last week was His Grace 
Joseph Mar Koorllose, Metro- 
politan of a email traditional 
church in the Indian province of 
Kerala, the Malabar Independent 
Syrian Church. His visit waa a 
sort of search for the church's 
"roota": the founder of the 
church, Markoorllose I Kattu- 
mangatt waa consecrated by the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem In Kerala 
In the year 1767, and church ri- 
tuals still use the Syriac liturgy. 



^ ar Koorllose meets with the JMC 

nation , Pholo by E.M. Mathews 


The church had an important In- 
fluence on Christianity in India, 
especially during the 18th and 
19th centuries. The church's 
ecumenical outlook reflects Its 
history — the original cathedral 
was built by a Muslim chief tan 
who was grateful for healing 
given to his only son who was 
bitten by a mad dog. 

Bishop Markoorllose Is the 
youngest bishop in India, at only 
34 years old, and may ba the 
youngest in the world. In Jordan 
he visited Mount Nebo, the Dead 
Sea, and Moses’ spring, and met 
with Rev Father Butroa of St 
Ephraim's Syrian Orthodox 
Church in Ashraflyeh. He waa 
very Impressed with the hospi- 
tality he met here — and with 
the strictness of the traffic po- 
lice! 

Bishop Mar Koorllose also 
conducted prayer meetings with 
the local congregation (JMCC) 
here and prayed for peace in the 
region. 

■ 

• Sorry we got the names of 
the tug-o-war champions a little 
muddled last week. The sky 
PAK team members are: Steve 
Griffith, Randy Taylor, Dale 
Ball, Frank Ciupka, Ivan Weat- 
cott, Kenny Paul. Flaa! Sa- 
doun, 5am Arablkatbl and 
coacn Ken Owen. 


• The Amra Hotel now has a 
new slater - the Forum Prague - 
opened teat week near the Place 
ofCulture Conference Centre In 


central Prague. It has ail the fa- 
cilities we've come to expeot 
from the chain - deluxe restau- 
rants, recreational facilltes, and 
comfortable rooms. 


e The Amman Baccalaureate 
School will be operating Its sum- 
mer school from 28 June to 14 
July. Junior, Senior and kinder- 
garten students can enjoy a va- 
riety of activities this season: 
languages, computers, swim- 
ming, skating, art, dance, music, 
and camping. Qualified teachers 
supervising these activities In- 
clude Amal Baklr for Arablo, 
Reem Sa’adl for art, and Terri 
Odeh for dance. 

A school bus service Is also 
available and fees very accord- 


Looklng back - - 

three-year episode awn^rom 
work and family, Abu Jaber feels 
no regrets at all. He Is very 
thankful for hla wife whom he 
pralaea aa having "held the fort 
beautifully/' 

"I am also grateful to my busi- 
ness assistants who held the 
business together. Everybody 
worked so hard during my ab- 
sence leaving no room for re- 
grets." 

Aa Abu Jaber approaches hla 
62nd birthday, I asked him 
whether he had any plana to re- 
tire In the near future. "I think 
retirement is not befitting when 
one can avoid It, I believe men 
should only retire when they 
wish to do bo and not before." 


Ing to age and courses. For more 
information contact Mary Tadros 
at the school. Tel: 845572. 

■ 

• The Jordanian teat tube ba- 
bies medical team left for Italy 
last Sunday, to attend the Arab- 
Itallan conference held In Rome. 
Dr Zafd Kllanl will be giving a 
lecture about the Jordanian re- 
sults In producing lest tube ba- 
bies. Another paper fa to be 
given by Dr F Haahweh about 
the centre's experience In grow- 
ing embryos. 

This is the first international 
conference for the team, and Dr 
Kllanl plans to compare the Jor- 
danian results with other Inter- 
national results, especially the 
Australian ones. 

■ 

• Dr Sadeq Othman, an ass- 
ociate professor at the School of 
Pharmacy and his wife Ahlam 
have had a baby ' boy named 
Jad, Mother and baby are both 
doing fine. 



t||! ' ^ : 1 ’ 


Farewell to the Aguilar family. 
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• Italian National Day was cele- 
brated in the embassy garden as 
every year, and hundreds of 
people not only enjoyed It. but 
voted it one of the loveliest par- 
ties this year. Ambassador Luigi 
Amaduzzl, wile Glovanna, 
Guido and Katerina Cerbonl 
and Military Attache Armanto 
Massacesi and wile Marcella 
were in the receiving line, while 
other embassy staff and Carabi- 
nieri did their hosting duties 
among the guests. Naturally 
Yola Gattan shone as usual, 
and Munther Kellani was there 
without wife Gianna, who was 
away. Also present was Giovan- 
na's friend visiting from Italy, 
Anna Ancora, Fuad and Nina 
FarraJ, Emil and Sumayya 
Shaker, Qahraini Ambassador 
Ibrahim All Ibrahim, Sudanese 
Ambassador Mahgoub Red- 
wan, UAE Ambassador Ab- 
dallah Al-Shurafa, and many 
other Arab ambassadors. Fore- 
ign Minister Taher Al-Masrl and 
wife Samar were there, and he 
was sought after by many, who 
crowded around him to discuss 
this and that. Among foreign am- 
bassadors present were 
Britain's Tony Reeve. Franco's 
Patrick Leclarcq, Germany's 
Herwlg Bartels, Czechosolva- 
klan Charge O'Affaires Emil 
Hrusecky, Soviet Ambassador 
Alexander Zlntchuk, Turkey's 
Somlh Belen and Echo, Hunga- 
rian Charge Laazlo Nemere, 
Swedish Ambassador Lara 
Lonnback and Brigitte and oth- 
ers. 

• An exhibition of Pharonic 
drawings by Egyptian artist 
Bouthalna Anwar was opened 
by Egyptian ambassador ihab 
Wahba lost week. Also present 
were Consular stall Nag I Al- 
Ghadrifi and Helml Badir, and 
from ttie Egyptian Community 
Club Mrs. Rahma and Dr Abdul 
Wahab Al-Bolorosi, Safin Al- 
Zorba and Had la Madl. 

El 

« Swedish Ambassador Lars 
Lonnback gave a coupe de 
champagne reception on the 
occasion of SwedlBh National 
Day, at which gathered most of 
the Arab and foreign diplomatic 
community in Amman, friends of 
the embassy and business peo- 
ple. Not an unusual thing, of 
couse, but the celebration was 
successful, and many people 
were reluctanl to leave. Congra- 
tulations were offered to Lars, 
Mona Kock and Madeleine 
Nibzakoblan by Japanese am- 
bassador Makoto Watenabe, 
Czechoslovak Charge D'Affalres 
Emil Hrusecky Lebanese Em- 
bassy's Hussein Rammal, Nor- 
wegian jBlovIslon’s Torgreld 
Kvalvgaard, Canadian Em- 
bassy's Michael Chesson, 
AFP's Randa Habib, Soviet Am- 
bassador Alexander Zinchuk, 
UNDP's Dr All Atlqa, Foreign 
Ministry's Nasser Bataineh and 
Mazen Nashashlbi, PLO's 
Abdul-Razzaq Al- Yahya, Taw- 
Tlq Qawar, French Ambassador 
Patrick Leclereq, Bahraini Am- 
bassador Ibrahim All Ibrahim, 
Hungarian Charge Laazlo Nem- 
ere, businessman ZUhalr Asf- 
our, Finnish Consul Na'man Ir- 
sheldat and Consular Secretary 
Teresa Wlgellus, Atef Ha- 
lassah, German Ambassador 
Herwlg Bartels, Bulgarian Em- 
bassy First Secretary Alexan- 
der Alexandrlev, Khalil Oth- 
man, Samir Khallfeh, Turkish 
Ambassador Somlh Belen, Aus- 
trian Ambassador Franz Per- 
negger, Italian Embassy's 
Guido Cerbonl, Polish Charge 
Marian (George) Oabrowskl, 
Greek Ambassador Hannibal 
Velllados, Chilean Ambassa- 
dor Carlos Derpseh, Swiss Am- 
bassador Harald Borner, 
Georgo Khoury, Moroccan Am- 
bassador Abdul-Letlf LarakV, 
Monseigneur Raouf Najjar, Bri- 
tish Ambassador Tony Reeve, 
Australian Ambassador Terry, 
Goggin, Indonesian Ambassa- 


People O events 
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^ AB S graduates 1988 Photo by Sultan Abu El-LenJ 


Radwan, Pakistani Ambassador 
Saghlr, Brazilian Ambassador 
Felix de Faria, Indian Ambassa- 
dor Gurcharan Singh, Egyptian 
Ambassador Ihab Wahbah, Ku- 
waiti Charge D'Affaires Fade) 
Abu Gaith, Saudi Charge 
Abdul-Rahman Al-Nasser, 
Omani Charge Ahmad Al- 
-Harlthl, UAE Ambassador Ab- 
dullah Al-Shurafa and Philli- 
pines Ambassador Juan Saez. 

a 

o Zaki Aslan was celebrating 
last Sunday. After five long hard 
years studying architecture at 
the University of Jordan, he fin- 
ally finished. Zaki threw a party 
for all his fellow architects and 
his Iriende. 

Zaki's parents Mr end Mrs 
Wa’el Aslan, his slater Raem 
and brother Rami are all relieved 
and happy that Zaki has fin- 
ished. 

Congratulations Zaki and wel- 
come to the real worldll 


• German Embassy First Se- 
cretary Carola Mueller Holtem- 
per gave a lovely garden recep- 
tion at her home to welcome 
recently-arrived Press Attache 
Dr Renate Schlmkorelt-Pott, 
whose famous journalist hus- 
band did not attend as he was 
reporting from the Arab Summit 
in Algiers. But Carola'8 husband 
Ziegfried Holtkemper was 
there to share the host duty with 
his wife. The guests were of 
course led by German Ambassa- 
dor Herwlg Bartels, many em- 
bassy staff and German com- 
munity members In Jordan, as 
well as many members of the 
press corps. Among them were 
Mahmoud Ai-Sharif, Salameh 
Nl'maat, and Alistair Lyon. 


• Under the patronage of Her 
Royal Highness Princess Sar- 
vath the Amman Baccalaureate 
School (ABS) saw Its third batch 
of students graduate last week. 
These Included students sitting 


dor Dr Sumaryo Suryokuaumo, 
Cypriot Consul Ail Al-Sa'd, Su- 
danese Ambassador Mahgoub 
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for TawJIhl, A-level and Inter- 
national Baccalaureate (IB) exa- 
minations. 

Abdelllah Tabba'a gave a 
speech on behalf of the parents • 
thanking the school for enabling 
students in Jordan to have a 
high standard of education. He 
stressed the importance of ex- 
tracurricular activities since they 
Introduce students to different 
aspects of life, teaching them 
the various customs and tradi- 
tions of other countries. The 
ABS has done this through 
projects such as the Prince 
Hassan Award and Operation 
Rally. Sara Kabarltl, Ahmad 
Tabba'a and Maher Batrou- 
nlare graduates participating in 
the latter programme. They will 
be going to Kenya as part of the 
tinal stage in the gold medal 
award. 

Imad Hamdan spoke on be- 
half of the TawJIhl students, Na- 
dine Shubaliat for the A-level, 
and Maher Batrouni on behalf 
of the IB. 


Hala Al Madl, Nasser Al Jamal 
Wafa Qawey, Waleed El Fa- 
rhan, Yara El Farhan, andj Ur . 
gen Stockhausen, 

■ 

• Lubne Kllanl graduated from 
Yarmouk University last Thurs- 
day. Lubne, who studied English 
Literature, now has a job as a n 
English teacher at the Rb«i 
A rabi School, Shmelsanl. 


• The Jordan British Society 
gave a reception at the Plaza 
Hotel last Wednesday attended 
by Dr Fou’ad Kllanl, President 
of the Society, Shareef Zoid 
Bin Shaker, Mr and Mrs Ra^b 
Wazanl, Amer Khammash, Mr 
and Mrs Abdel Hadl Malall, Mr 
and Mrs Gaith Shubellal, Mr 
and Mrs Yousef Qousous and 
Mouhammad Kllanl. 


• iBam, son of Abdel-Ra'ouf 
Rawabdeh, mayor of the 
Greater Amman Area, was mar- 
ried last Friday to Rosan, 
daughter of Dr Abdel-Razzaq 
Tubeiehat, mayor of the city ol 
Irbld. 

A lunch party was given by Mr 
Rawabdeh at Al-Saraih village 
near Irbid, and around one thou- 
sand five hundred men were in- 
vited to eat mansaf in bedouin 
tents. 
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Congratulations to new graduate Lubna Kllanl 


David Philips, the school 
principal, gave his last gradua- 
tion day speech. He will be leav- 
ing the school, but he said that 
he was happy to have known 
each graduate Individually. He 
has high hopes for many 
students and presented prizes 
to those with a high scholastic 
standard: imad Hamdan, Ah- 
mad El Farhan, Nuha El- 
Ghunelml, and Maher Ba- 
trouni. 

School prizes were al9o 
presented to Sandra Al 8alfl for 
her efforts In community service 
and charitable projects and to 
Sara Kabarltl for her all round 
contribution to school life. 

Among a lot of clapping, whis- 
tling and cheering from the au- 
dience, Princess Sarvath 
presented certificates to 38 
students. They were: Ahmad El 
Farhan, Amlneh Mango, Iman 
Ghalaylnl, Ahmad Tabba'a, 
Barbara Dl Nicola, Baama All 
Bln Nayef, Ahmad Abu Eldeh, 

' Buthalna Abandah, Tania 
Hussein, Fadl A'abidl, Dana Al 
Ruaan, Raneen Khedalrl, Flras 
Hindawl, Susan El Hatoum, 
Azza Ahmed, Abdulhakam Al 
Khaldl, Sara Kabarltl, Sandra 
Al Salfi, Imad Hamdan, Sau- 
ean Ghosheh, Maritas Varelcf- 
■ *Ib, Ghassah Shahwan, Mar- 
vat Swadlh, Nadine Shubaliat, 
.Karlpi , Toukan, Nuha . Al 
Ghuneimi, Nlvln Abu Baker, 
Maher Batrouni, Hala Rowlly, 


InterContinental CEO Pa- 
trick Copeland 

• Patrick Copeland, who was 
appointed President of InlerLon- 
tlnental Hotels In October last 
year, has been named to tne ad- 
ditional role of Chief Executive 
Officer. He will now be respon- 
sible for all aspects ol the busi- 
ness of the company's 98 hotels 
in 48 countries, Including, or 
course, our own Hotel Jordan 
InterContinental. 

■ 

• The Arab Pharmaceutic^ 
Manufacturers gave a seminar 
followed by a dinner party ^ 
week at the Regency Paw 0 
Hotel. The seminar was at- 
tended by a large number oi 
pharmacists and physicians, a 
centred on diarrhoea, cases aw 
management. Dr Hanl 

from the University Hospital.^ 
A. Hamam from the private sec 
tor and Dr Sai'd Azab from 
shir Hospital lectured on w 
subject. 

■ 

• Nadia Younee 0*J 0 
farewell party for all her fr 0l j® 
and her teaching st f f l_ n oya | 
School of Pharmacy at the Roy 
Automobile club, last wee ■ 
dla, who g radua ted as a P" fl{ 
macist from the Unlverajy 
Jordan last Saturday, is 0°^' 
be married next week and a» 
plana to live with her husband 
Abu Dhabi. 

The party was attended by^ 

and Mrs Waleed Turk, ” Mre 
Mre Riyad Awad, Dr an 

Munib Saket, Dr Ma J ed|i 

Shamat, Dr Sadeq 

Maysoon Habboub, M 0 ha 
man, Ayda Swelda", m 
Kayed, and many more 
friends. 


InterncAioml news and views 
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In a world only beginning to muster resources to fight AIDS, the 
virus causing the as-yet-incurable disease festers m the bloodstreams 
of tens of thousands of people who may not even know they are 
infected but whose names are irreversibly posted on the list of 
future victims. While a burgeoning industry grows around the search 
for a cure or more effective treatment, the epidemic is moving 
relentlessly from the developed world to the undeveloped, where 
a noor population is both more vulnerable and less able to 
protect itself This month’s WorldPaper tells this story. 
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THE NAMES IN THE globaldeath toll 
from AIDS between now and 1995 
already are graven in atone. Yfe cannot 
yet fully read the inscriptions but in no 
way can we do more than marginally 
change them. 

The names are of those in the Carib- 
bean, the United States, Europe and 
Africa who already have the AIDS virus 
in their blood. Most will develop AIDS 
within five to seven years. For those 
with access up to US$9,000 or more a 
year, the drug AZT or other treatments 
that are still virtually unknown will hold 
death at bay for months, .even years. 

For nearly all who develop AIDS in 
the Third ttbrld, this therapy effective- 
ly is unavailable. 

Accurate projections of where AIDS 
is going in the Third Vforld are not 
available. But it's possible with what 
science knows to reach these conclu- 
sions: 

• Barring a miracle medical break- 
through, AIDS in the Third Vforld in a 
decade or two will mean that some 


The Panes Institute is an independent 
organization based in London, Paris and 
TC&shington specializing in AID&and other 
developmental issues. 




worst-affected countries, including lands 
with the world's fastest population 
growth, may see an absolute decline in 
population. Their final population levels 
could be 10 to 20 percent lower than 
today. 

• In some coun- 
tries, within five 
years or so, the 
AIDS death rate will 
rise to at least 10 
percent of the death 
rate from all causes. 

This calculation 
assumes no further 
increase in infection 
levels above 15 per- 
cent of the sexually 
active population 
and no spread of the 
virus outside the 
cities. Both as- 
sumptions are opti- 
mistic. 

In the capital dries of abput 10 African 
countries, 10 to 20 percent pf people 
between the late teens and age 45 
already are thought to carry the AIDS 
virus— roughly 100 times the US infec- 
tion rate. 
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year are dying from AIDS. But confiden- 
tial reports from one central African 
country indicate that 10 patients a day 
die in capital city hospitals from AIDS. 
Allowing for those who leave the 
hospital after diagnosis and those unable 
to reach a hospital, 


AIDS is going to be 
one of the dominating 
issues in Third World 
development until well 
into the next century. 
This may sound sur- 
prising because in ab- 
solute numbers, the 
US AIDS epidemic is 
still by far the largest in 
the world. 


We do not know how many people a 


this suggests an 
annual death toll in 
this one country of 
around 10 , 000 , com- 
pared to the 6,700 
who died of AIDS in 
the United States in 
1986. This African 
country has less 
than one-tenth the 
US population. 

AIDS is going to 
be a dominating 
issue in Third flforld 
development until 
well into the next 
century. This may sound surprising 
because in absolute numbers* the US 
epidemic is still by far the largest 1 
in the world—65 percent of all cases of- 
ficially reported to the Vforld Health 
Organization by April 1988. • ■ 

But when the figures are calculated in 
-terms of AIDS cases per millioii popula- ! 


tion, 20 out of the 25 most serious 
epidemics are in the developing vorld. 
These figures probably underestimate 
the seriousness of most Third vwra 
epidemics. For political reasons or 
because of limited medical facilities or 
because of the Liberace Syndrome 
(physicians reluctant, as in the caso® 
the celebrated pianist, to write_AlD^ 
a death certificate), many Third 
countries substantially underreport tra 


disease 

For the entire world, 129 countries 
reported 73,601 cases of AID* Jj 
December 1987 to the Wd HbJ 
Organization, which concedes 
world’s weak surveillance system 
believes the true figure may be 
than twice that number. Of those W 
mally reported cases, 45,700 ' were 
United States. About 8,000 ol ,, 
maining 28,000 were in the Thud Wjnn 

That toU doesn't mean the au* 
problem is a strictly US dilemma* 

Many in Africa did not awaken to 
crisis until Zambian President Kern 
Kaunda announced last Octoberteat 
son, Masuzyo, had died of _ 
announcement had the effect o W 
ing the disease public in much tee 
way actor Rock Hudson's death ma 
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AIDS WORLDWIDE 


. front-page in the West. The seven years before definite clinical symp- 
rtMdeatli of fashion designer Markito toms appear, 
ffcrly brought the disease to public • Carriers can infect others for years 
Sm in Brazil, which has one of before they develop symptoms 
S America’s most effective AIDS themselves. 

Ration campaigns. • No vaccine is yet available. 

‘ Homosexual sex and intravenous drug • No treatment, let alone a cure, is yet 

2 $$ are the overwhelming transmis- effective other than slowing the develop- 
jo methods in the United States and ment of AIDS, with little likelihood soon 
^ipe ( although heterosexual sex and of therapy cheap enough for widespread 
jssiission from mother-to-child are Third Warld use. A single Third Wsrld 
^aang more common, especially blood test costs between $1 and $4, a 
03 US black and Hispanic popula- year's supply of AZT, a drug that can 
g delay the onset of AIDS, costs about 

§S is already the biggest single $9,000 for one patient. US Surgeon 
s® of death in New York City for General C. Everett Koop estimates the 
and Hispanic women aged 25 to annual cost of treating US AIDS patients 
K;byl991, it is expected to be the big- by 1991 will be between $8 billion and 
pt cause of death for all women of $16 billion, or between $32 and $64 per 
fcing age. A US Hispanic woman capita. Many African national health 
m times more likely to die of AIDS budgets— for all services— range from 
aiaUS white woman. $1 to $5 per head. 

Because homosexual transmission is AIDS can be prevented— by safe- 
® in Africa, cases roughly are divid- guarding blood supplies, by avoiding 
fi equally among _______ the sharing of un- 


lie times more likely to die of AIDS 
3 i a US white woman. 

Because homosexual transmission is 
nein Africa, cases roughly are divid- 
^ equally among _ 


a. women and ATnc : c sterilized needles 

:hnts. In Latin ^ All Jo epidemic IS among intravenous 
taerica and the increasingly horning in drug users and by 

Caribbean, most on the world’s disadvan- safe sex » which 
^mission is taged. It is becoming a n u f g ,^ 

^osexual or via 5 _i _• Hi -oep of d ? ms u red , Ucmg 

Sood transfusions Udbbit aibedbc ui the number of sex- 

sicted blood. poverty, with the ual partners. 

No significant world’s underclass liv- But no available 

MDS outbreaks ' m g m conditions that amf qbnf 

me occurred in i . , will make any sigm- 

1 b, although most people both more fj can t difference in 

^countries have Vulnerable to the Virus the death rate for 
Wed a few and less able to protect five years. 

KoJfiS themselves against it. 

! toi that AIDS ' — perience mostly in 

# become established among the the lAfest has shown 30 to 40 percent will 
prostitute and intravenous drug- develop the disease over five to seven 
^populations of cities like Bangkok, years. The indications are that these 
Jjk and Jakarta, triggering major figures may rise to 50 to 60 percent, 
tos. maybe even 80 to 90 percent in the 

is fundamentally different from subsequent five, 10 or 20 years. Medical 
Softer disease in four key ways: experts believe that everyone infected 

' to long incubation period, five to with AIDS eventually will develop the 


^ountrieSy developing epidemics 

small, AIDS impact heavy in Third World . 

p er milBn Country Case* jBlIlion 
PopHatlon (casesreportod) , population 

. 1,339 Contral African 

1,134 Republo(254) 94 

694 Martinique (27} - 90 

* 595- Netherlands \ . 

'wjSm Antilles (18) . 90 

234 Malawi d?) J'W'P' 
- .. 203 Zambia (636) ■' 

• 192 Tinanla 1,608 ■ « 

166 Canada (1^334) ■ “ 

uSwfe). . 173 Dominican Rep; {352} W 

I-. . M9 . Ranqi (2,523) ' ; .. . ,;g 

133 Swltznriaitd (299) " ' ' ; 

107 Australia (646) *7 
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disease, if they do not first succumb to 
another cause of death. But since the 
world has not passed completely 
through one full AIDS incubation period , 
no one can be certain. 

In the capitals of highly affected _ 
African countries, 15 percent of the 
women attending prenatal clinics test 
positive for AIDS. Half of them will 
give birth to babies carrying the virus. 
Half of these babies probably will die 
from AIDS within two years. At least 
one baby in 20 bom in these cities will 
die from AIDS. 

The United States recorded 700 cases 
of AIDS in babies and children in 
1981-1987. In Africa, it is certain that 
thousands of cases will occur in 1988. 

Apart from infants, deaths from AIDS 
in developing countries will be in the 
sexually active age groups— 20 to 45 
years old, the breadwinners. This is a 
marked contrast to most other Third 
Wbrld killer diseases that strike the very 
young and very old. 

TYained workers, already in short 
supply in many developing countries, are 
targets of the virus. In the Zambian cop- 
perbelt, 68 percent of the men who 
tested positive for the virus were skill- 
ed professionals. Among Lusaka blood 
donors, 6 percent of high school stu- 
dents and 10 percent of university 
students carried the virus. 

Central Africa down to Zambia already 
is reporting major AIDS epidemics. 
AIDS cases are rising in Botswana and 
in Angola. Money is needed to respond 
to the worst epidemics. Few signs 
exist of donors finding new money to 
combat AIDS in the Third World. 

The AIDS epidemic is increasingly 
homing in on the world's disadvantaged: 
people in developing countries and 
among ethnic minorities in the United 
States. It is becoming a classic disease 
of poverty, with the world’s underclass 
living in conditions that make people 
both more vulnerable to the virus and 
less able to protect themselves against 
it. 

Using an index based on the number 
of AIDS cases per million and a coun- 
try's per capita GNP, some developing 
countries are 50 to 100 times less finan- 
cially able to cope with their AIDS 
epidemics than is the United States. 

The United States has the unique 
responsibility to provide leadership 
against AIDS for two reasons: 

• The United States has three- 
quarters of the world's scientific exper- 
tise on AIDS and of the world's virus 
research capacity. 

• The United States has 90 percent of 
the world’s experience in dealing with 
AIDS. 

The AIDS virus already is present, 
actively multiplying or insidiously biding 
its time, in blood and brain cells in vir- 
tually every land on earth. No country 
can fight AIDS on its own. 

To fight the disease, the richer states 
must mobilize their scientific resources, 
their money, their experience and their 
compassion in a manner comparable to 
the generosity the United States show- 
ed toward Europe with the Marshall Plan 
41 years ago.4 
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$75 million. As a result, flfellcome PLC 

Tragic epidemic spawns 

° * t doubled on the London Stock Exchange 

big business, high profit SStSS 

Race for vaccine, tests makes firms fierce rivals 

20. By April, it had risen again to $8.71. 

Steven Kaye, who keeps a close eye 
Rv , Even literary business is AIDS- in AIDS-related shares as portfolio 

DY JULIAN M, WEISS related. A new book, Crisis: Hetmstx- manager of the Fidelity Select 

in Washington, USA ml Behavior in the Age of AIDS, by US Biotechnology Fund in the United 

Whem BBWAm-nMQ J- 7 spralogist Dr.raiiam H. Masters and Stales, estimates 40 to 50 percent of his 
, , ‘’EkS discovered his wife, ViigimaE. Johnson, is expected investment decisions are affected in 

the Beta 2 microglobulm in 1974, they by its publisher to reach $1 million in some way by AIDS. 

I*® 1 SUre ^l!° make ° f sales, despite controversy over its claim "Products and investments are going 

later of tTe ^ yearS w AIDS , is ™ ng rapidl y am0I >8 to ri8e '" Richard Godown, presb 

„ ° f “ e d r d AI ? S e PJ demlc - heterosexuals. Royalties will go to the dent of the Industrial Biotechnology 

'assail 

Heaiy^don h^ported more ^ ^ ^ • •• - • 

nothing two years before, s^sDr Gary 

Britton, the small New Jersey firm’s {.Wt (FS FM 

director of research. y.-w L ‘ ■' 

Beta 2 has become valuable in the -S JWiJLI *lME flWLfer 
fight against AIDS. In a March article in 
the British Medical Journal, San Fran- pi* 4"- 

cisco General Hospital researchers con- . . 3 8 t4‘ ' 

tended that Beta 2 was the single best $ ■■ *. jMgggagKSilSL '* ' ‘ 

test for monitoring diseases triggered by — -■'S , 

ABS and the subsequent breakdown of V 

the human unmune system. tfeJWT.-itli. 

As a result, Britton says he would be fllliWS ' !£'£ ■ %4f W*i| : 

surpnsed if Pharmacia Diagnostics i'VtHkit - 'M. iW ii'H 
dij^ouble, even triple its sales within : ■. Jplt 

The potential for the growth of the j 

disease is undefined but vast. More than r. J&fP^ > Jgt* 

1.5 Americans and one million Africans *■* , MR ! I*\L ; 

arc believed to have been infected by the ^4 ' 

human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) 'i 

that produces Acquired Immune Defi- . 

ciency Syndrome (AIDS). The US , ^ 

GeneialAccountmg Office has reported U£* ’* 

the number of infected people world- ^ ' , M ' ffiytT , 

wide between five and 10 million. . the ■tragic boom is Britain’s WaII™™* i iL _ , ... 
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5S£,“?rS2S"£ KrAfSS'K 

Products ranging from AZT or betl^ costs attributable to AIDS 

sSdriEE sasgSia??® 'Tjistass--*. 

condoms and anti-splash goggles are ' A year's courv nf ^ « a * a v Ce , Couna1 ' estimated the. direct 

part of the business of AIDS. Manny dose^of 12 tablets costum^iit ^ SSn^ 8 ”^ 11 d ® v * lo P ment 81 
Ratafia, president of Technology ^-initially cost StiehtSv S 90 M S ?° n f u ^ “duding 
Management Group Inc,, aUSconsidt- TtefinntefflfeSffl fc ^ ^ 

«..Md.™ rt h„to» 4 Mto,aS SSStoteSSf 

in the United States and more than $5.5 actually . reduS the overall 80 ° r ® nat f in ®e United 

billion worldwide. . trea^aTe Snt ^ ^ although many have worldwide 


: Sweden’s ABtra is developing a si.t, I 
: candidate caBed Foscarnet 
1 analysts expect VfeUcome to 

: .lo.ast another year of monopohS! 

, it faces competitors in the marketS 
; Enjoying a boom is Lamprin j 
50-cent-a-dose drug developed inj4 
by Switzerland’s Ciba-Geigy to J 
leprosy and found effective against some 
infections common among AIDS dj. 
tients. Vtorldwide sales rose inaaS 
year from 375,000 to more thaU 
million units. \ 

According to a vice president oil 
Japan’s Kirin brewery, the beer maker t 
hopes a byproduct of its fementatioa 
techniques will produce a drug able to 
treat AIDS-spawned cancerous tumors, 
with eventual annual worldwide sales of 
$100 million. 

With testing in the United States a 
$200 million market, with estimates d 
$90 million in Europe and $35 niioo h 
Asia, the competition is keen to provide 
fester, more accurate screening. 

Cambridge Biosdence in Massacfcn- 
setts and its competitors are vying to 
produce a two-minute AIDS test that in- 
quires no refrigeration. Among its rivals 
is the Maryland-based Biotech, which 
has worked for two years with Du Poet 
to produce a test. Biotech President Dt 
Thomas Li estimates that after just too 
years AIDS-related products account for 
15 percent of his firm’s $12 million annual 
sales. 

A battle over the royalties of the 
lucrative testing market is in the process 
of settlement between the French under 
Professor Luc Montagnier of the Institut 
Pasteur in Paris and Americans led by 
Robert Gallo of the National Cancer In- 
stitute in Maryland. Both claim to hare 
been the first to discover the virus caus- 
ing Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrone. 

The AIDS business has created other 
benefits. 

New medical facilities for AIDS pa- 
tients cost $20 million in the United 
States in 1987, a figure that is expected 
to spiral in the 1990’s. 

The manufacture of new equipmej 1 
such as blood bags and specialized rub- 
ber protective devices— fece shields m 
anti-splash goggles— accounted w 
worldwide sales of $50 million last 
Condoms, designed to provide »* 
sex” and prevent the spread of Ai 
sell in a $4 billion market, up at lew 
billion since the epidemic started- 
“Any direct econiomic benefits \to . 
small farmers, who produce the iM* 
Malaysia’s natural rubber products 
unclear,” says Raja Shahrimanoi^ 
Malaysian Rubber Research 
noting that synthetic products consnu 
most of the market. . 

AIDS.conferences and seminal 8 
become a cottage industry. Moie^ 
300 major conferences with an ^ 
attendance of 225 and with admis 

totalling $11 million each have been nw 

in the United States since 
1 ‘The number of consultants 
is getting bigger than anticipa^a. j A 
Dr. Dale Masi, a^hingtonp^^. 
ist who is a specialist on problems 
workplace— including AIDS.* 





breathing exercise. 

■ 1 1 ’T*" r «. ^ 1 _ 1 The State Science and Technology 

olaing oil virus at border gss £SLS^ 

$nese, others rely on regulation to contain spread nization has agreed to fund a research 

projedonChinesetreatmenttechniques.. 
Traditional medicine specialists have 

i tions he and his colleagues have work- tested their treatment in the United 

BY MlAO HONG ed out to combat AIDS, “but have no States and Tanzania. The govern- 

f in Beijing, China AIDS patients to treat. This latter feet ment has purchased a tightly sealed 

— — — - is fortunate.’ ’ US$275,000 AIDS laboratory from ^fest 

j&fEAR-OLD hemophilia patient in He says his institute is seeking an Germany. 

Fgjtg Province died last February of agreement with Harvard University’s "Using traditional Chinese medicine 
lilt was diagnosed as a cerebral medical school to operate a joint re- to prevent and treat AIDS is a very im- 
rhage. This sad but ordinarily un- search program backed with US gov- portant approach,’ ’ said Wang Mianzhi, 
otous event carried weighty emment money on such techniques as Deputy Director of the All-China Socie- 
pcaace for the world’s most acupuncture and qigong, a traditional ty of Traditional Chinese Medicine. 

plated land. Although the cause still 

istder scrutiny, the child’s death was 
epected of being the first related to 
IS of a resident Chinese national. 

Impatient was one of three children 
one adult— all hemophiliacs— 
infected in Zhejiang in June 
by Factor VIII, a blood product 
ported from the United States. 

The other three patients have not 
ffltold of their real situation. They 
to undergoing treatment with tradi- 
iad Chinese medicine, a therapy the 
3sese believe in strongly enough to 
ft with research and offer to the 
ffied States and other countries as a 
at 

M the child's death, China had 
ted to head off the incurable disease 
kits one billion people with quaran- 
temeasures at the border. 

I Alleast 15 other countries have im- 
or are considering similar regula- 
^Great Britain, Indonesia and Sri 
** refuse entry to anyone 
*$ted of carrying AIDS. Foreign 
and workers in Austria, Fin- 
«J’ India and the United Arab Emi- 
SJW* Prove they are not carriers, 
gfcprs seeking work permits in the 
Jwa and in Saudi Arabia must 
«ey are AIDS-free. 

^Chinese have banned imported 
jwpoducts. Foreigners who wish to 
V China for more than one year 
C tJ® a 5 er hficate showing they are 
w the AIDS virus. Those without 
?®cate must pass an AIDS blood 
J!™ 1 » available in tourist hotels 
‘jataurants. The government has 
2* * eight foreigners who 
^ Posmve for AIDS from the 


' 'Instead of treating only the AIDS virus 
or Its syfriptortis, traditional- medical 
practices look both to the causes of the 
disease and its symptoms. It considers 
the entire body. 

"I believe that AIDS can be treated 
with traditional Chinese medical prac- 
tices. AIDS largely results from the poor 
functions of internal organs such as the 
spleen, stomach and kidneys. AIDS de- 
velops in stages. At different stages, the 
patient's symptoms are quite different. 

“If necessary, in our future joint 
research program in the United States, 
we may, of course, change our original 
ideas and turn to a combination of tradi- 
tional methods with modem medical 
treatment.”* 


^|*term visitors must declare on 
are free of AIDS, although 
required of them. Chinese na- 


m * or mor e than a year also 

a test. So must hemo- 
prostitutes. 

, ^managed to find foreign- 

case8, Offi cials 

fc m effective but 

i» of focal outbreaks. 

tnedidne," Cao 

^® r o? the ^ n8t * tute °f 

B «jing Col- 
^ ^ Chinese Medicine, 

herbal prescrip- 


^^government’ 



The way you write ahd the 
pen you choose both say 
a lot about you, A Shea tier 
says it with style. 
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Boy’s death 
signals peril 
for others 

Children more vulnerable 


By Carlos Castilho 

mi Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


FERNANDO MEDEIROS DIED on an 
October afternoon in 1987 at 9 years of 
age after living with a death sentence 
most of his short life. He was an acute 
hemophiliac. After a routine blood 
transfusion, he was found at the age of 

4 to possess the human immunodefi- 
ciency virus (HIV) that produces AIDS. 

Fernando was one of the first AIDS 

WHO) ranks second only to the United Brazil already have died. The same rate vival, half will be dead by 3 
S" "AS™ IS Stoongaduite is63 percent. . Eighty percent of children with 

2J2L* MW* According to ^ This is only the beginning of what will AIDS in Brazil contracted the vims 

80 ul J5’ e “ » Braza and elsewhere in the through contaminated blood. Most are 

IKffted, maqy because lute areretoc- world among child victims of AIDS. hemophiliacs. Most of the rest inherited 

deathl According to the United Nations the disease at birth from their mothers 

1 6 * mor ® a ? uiate Children’s Fund (UNICEF), “between Few have survived beyond tinmi 

5 5 Bpocted more S®®,000 and three million AIDS cases of age. 

™ al a,s ° !® s )f the emerge within the next five years as Up to 80 percent of blood for transfu- 

f ^ un ^ t P°P ul ? tK)ns ; ^ Per- well as one million to five million cases sions and other medical uses in Brazil 

° f ^ re ^ te8ses - As » comesfromgnT^^ 

proportion of these cases will be chil- tatojL Those who , donate usually 

Udted^ta^w^re . Aip S is ‘ ‘.unique among epidemics of sample of Se.OOObSdonorsfaMo'de 

2?c?Ss 290 ? fe T ctl0 “ dBease ;" notes Dr. Stephen Janeiro and SSo Paulo turned up 90 fa- 

i S ' mchjdin 8 290 m New C. Joseph, commissioner of the New fected with HIV. 

a 0ne ’ W l re report ® d . in %rk Cifc y department of health, "in Fernando’s agony was accompanied 
3 np r * - Bemg / that. ..transmission can be prevented by by a family tra^dyHis mother almid- 
more vulnerable than ad ults, nine of conscious voluntary behavior-exeept die class woman in Rio de Janeiro not 
every 10 youngstere c ontracting AIDS in for transmission to children.” * onlycarXTSl5lS£ 

ffiSsaiKS ssssasasai 

AIDS virus. At the present rate erf sur- When her brother died, and one nephew 
‘ V ’ 7 ; 1 slipped into a coma, it was too much for 


•ton* 118 


Hospital, a Rio institution that sw 
cializes m treating hemophiliacs 
impressed with Fernando’s siS 
capacity. They were perplexed whenC 
became worse every Wednesdays 
Friday, showing periods of recovery™ 1 
weekends. j 

Dr. Lizette Macario, a psychoanalyst 1 
determined that the intestinal km. I 
rhaging occurred after family visits, fl* j 
lad always became better wbea fiis / 
maternal grandfather stayed with feu l 
Saturdays and Sundays. After tfej 
discovery, she recommended a perma- i 
nent psychiatric attendant for terminal- 
ly ill patients with AIDS. 

Rio de Janeiro, with its population be- 
tween six and seven million, and Sao 
Paulo, the largest Brazilian city with 
more than 11 million population hare the 
highest recorded incidence of AIDS. 
Fifty-three percent of the cases are in 
Sfio Paulo, a city with an active homo- 
sexual population. 

The country’s first six cases of AIDS 
were reported in 1982 among six homo- 
sexual men who had visited New York. 
HIV spread rapidly to the interior. By 
1985, AIDS appeared regularly in the 
states of Rio Grande do Sul, Minas 
Gerais, Pernambuco and B$hto, home to j 
the country’s most visible transvestite ! 
colony. In Salto, a dty of 3ft00Q in the 
interior of Sfio Paulo state, the Hejtt j 
Ministry recorded 50 cases d{ infection 
in March. 

By then, the government had tight-! 
ened regulations controlling blood 
supplies, leading to speculation that 
had Fernando been bom after 1985, 
he would have had one-third better 
chance of never being infected. The 
thought was little consolation for his 
family. ♦ 


Carlos Castilho is a Rio de Janeiro-based ' 
journalist. 
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her to endure. She shot herself to death 
in the head while the children slept 
peacefully in the next room. 

The maternal side of Fernando’s fami- 
ly held his father responsible for his 
mother’s despair, initiating a war among 
relatives. Fernando, at the time 8 years 
old, was virtually abandoned. His father, 
a public employee, claimed he had 
neither the time nor the emotional 
strength to care for the sick child. His 
maternal grandfather assumed the task. 

In spite of the support of the Hemo- 
philiacs’ Association of Brazil, the family 
had to sell most of their private posses- 
sions to pay for the ' treatment of the 
three surviving ill ones, aggravating the 
feud among the relatives. 

In the middle of all this, Fernando’s 
health worsened. Before his mother 
took her life, he suffered from light 
pneumonia. After her death, he was 
plagued with a serious intestinal infec- 
tion, often the symptom of a terminally 
ill AIDS victim, 

The doctors at Santa Catarina 


Frisco fights virus 

Prevention works in cutting rsi* . 

By Nedd Willard 

in San Francisco, USA 

— f ■ 

AS A MODEL of this era of ' 
AIDS, San Francisco has itafl- A 
dty with a politically powerful 
homosexual community, it is ~ 
home to an estimated 55,800 
homosexual and bi-sexual men, ' 
nearly one of every six males 
this West Coast metropolis. • 
About haff test positive ; 

immunodefidency virus (H1W 
which causes AIDS. Dr. Geoffl 
Rutherford, medical director <# 

the AIDS office of the city s /; 

health department, says a s m . . 
shows that 80 percent of ma 
homosexuals develop signs 
disease within six years, in . 
since 1981 has had 4,689 AH* 3 
cases and 2,831 deaths. 

But out of these grim stables . 

rises some hope for other , 
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Lack of $0.30 costs lives 

hlDS displaces money to fight other ailments 


The preventable diseases are more deadly 

The worldwide death toll of children from curable diseases, with the 
estimated amount (and percentage of its budget) the World Health Organization 
forecasts spending on each in B88, compand with AIDS expenditure. 


does it attract so much attention and 
BY JOHN Maurice funding? Why should an as-yet-incurable 

in Geneva, Switzerland disease that has so far killed an 

i „ estimated 90,000 to 100,000 people in 

|ST CASES OF diarrhea can be nine years enjoy so much visibility when 
iared up with 30 cents of oral rehydra- nearly 16 million children die every 
isn salts. But almost four million chil- year— an average of nearly 65,000 each 
to will die this year of such attacks, day— from other diseases that can be 
The World Health Organization (WHO) prevented or treated for a few cents 
estimates that this year it will spend worth of drugs. With $10 worth of vac- 
US$12 million on the problem, about 5 cines, a child can be fully immunized 
'percent of the $240 million it forecasts against the major child-killer diseases, 
it will spend on all disease control and The World Health Organization 

prevention. forecast of 1988 expenditures seems to 

Most cases of bacterial pneumonia, provide a disportionate share of funds 
wfach causes around 80 percent of acute for AIDS compared to others for which 
: respiratory infections in children in cures are not only known but relatively 
developing countries, respond to a few easily and cheaply available. 


to will die this year of such attacks. 
The World Health Organization (WHO) 
estimates that this year it will spend 
US$12 million on the problem, about 5 


Disease 

Estimated 
child deaths 

Estimated WHO 
expenditure 

Acute respiratory infections 

6 million 

$1.1 million (0.5) | 

Diarrhea 

4 million 

$12 million (5.0) 1 

Diphtheria, neonatal tetanus, e 

whooping cough, measles, 

4.3 million 

$11.6 million (4.8) | 

typhoid, poliomyelitis 1 

Tuberculosis 

0.5 million 

$1.3 million (1.6) J 
$40.6 million (18.3) | 

Malaria, other tropical diseases 

1.1 million 

AIDS 

n/a 

$97 million (44) s 


Financial cost is only one issue. In 
some parts of the world, AIDS exerts 
what Jonathan Mann, head of WHO’s 
Global Program on AIDS (GPA), calls 
the "displacement effect” on already 
limited health resources. 

"In many African cities,” he said, 


forecasts it will spend this year on AIDS 
may grow to $650 million in three years. 

WHO officials justify spending so 
much money on AIDS on five counts: 
• AIDS is not going to go away. WHO 
reported on April 30 a total of 88,081 
cases since 1981, with the true total 
believed closer to 200,000. At least 50 


"you may have hospitals with, say, 500 believed closer to 200,000. At least 50 
i developing countries, respond to a few easily and cheaply available. beds and 600 patients to be treated, percent of AIDS victims have died since 

; days of cotrimoxazole treatment also WHO’s relatively low expenditures on Clearly, any AIDS patient being admit- 1981. Already five to 10 million people 

costing about 30 cents. An estimated six the major infectious diseases in relation ted will displace space and resources, are believed AIDS virus earners. As- 
:Dion children die of the ailment each to AIDS do not altogether reflect the including pharmaceuticals and staff suming 10 to 30 percent will develop 
jeaWHO's expenditure forecast: $1.1 degree ofeoneem about these diseases, time, that might be used for curable AIDS over the next five years, the 

million. They reflect the relatively low cost of diseases.” cumulative total ofcases could rise from 

By contrast, the lifetime cost of car- treating individual patients. ' ‘Panic over AIDS may cause govern- one to three million. 

rgforan AIDS patient who so far is cer- For those who begrudge the expense ments to pay too much attention to the • In some parts of Africa, half the 10 

tik] to die is estimated at between of dealing with AIDS, Ralph Henderson, disease at the expense of other serious percent of pregnant women infected 
520,000 and $147,000 in industrialized director of WHO’s expanded program illnesses,” says Ishrat Husain, chief of with the virus threaten to pass the dis- 
countries, and between $130 and $1,500 on immunization says "the total cost of the Wbrld Bank’s Africa technical de- ease to their offspring. WUliam Foege, 
in Africa protecting all the children of the develop- partment. With half of hospital beds in executive director of the Task Force for 

Ws year, WHO estimates an expen- fag world from the six child-killing or Central and East Africa [already occupied Child Survival, sapthe p o S31 bl e m - 
faeof $97 million, or 44 percent of its crippling diseases would amount annual- by AIDS patients, WHO officials are uig- crease mcMdmorta^r could wipe out 
W$t, on AIDS control and prevention, ly to $500 or $600 million, the price of ing African public health authonhes to die gams of the WHO-UN Children s 


i& Maurice is a British science writer 
I ^covers WHO activities from Geneva. 


^unities facing virulent AIDS 
$demics. 

^Hard-hitting, explicit informa- 
ton.and counseling has led to a 
jjal change in homosexual 
According to epide- 
^‘ogists, new cases of infection 
®ong male homosexuals have 
%Ped to almost zero in 1988. 
^one group of 350 San Fran- 
?° h wnosexual men, the rate 
flsw infections peaked at 21 
in 1982 and fell to one 
. H^ction in 1986 and 1987. 
e Pidemic in gay men is 
over in San Francisco," 

■ S ^ Andrew Moss, an 

S?& tSailFrancisco 

fl* 6 epidemic among 
J^ial men abated, another 
.TOfing among intravenous 
According to John 
lie iSSl?’. 311 epidemiologist at 

^5ten bUIy Frce 

, eSSSKT 7 

iigSStaSSf 


planes? 


Newmeyer figured about 3,000 of 
the city’s 16,000 intraveous drug 
users were homosexual men. 

Twenty-one cases of AIDS 
among IV drug users were 
recorded in 1987. Through the 
first three months of 1988, 10 
were recorded, indicating a dou- 
bling of the epidemic. 

Homosexual men were warned 
explicitly to use condoms for sex 
and avoid patronizing bath houses 
where it was possible to have 
quick, anonymous sex with a 
number of partners. j 

The major AIDS risks for IV 
drug users are sharing infected I 
needles to inject drugs and having 
unsafe sex after getting high on 
drugs. 

The same explicit warnings are 
being introduced to head off a 
greater epidemic among drug 
users who employ needles. 

“Wb’d Hke you to do a little 
speed reading,” reads the pam- 
phlet distributed by the 19th 
Street Services, a community- 
based group that specializes in 
dealing with homosexual men 


a 


^ * * 


tltft 




*—■ '“-Sr 




Explicit advice for gays. 


who are drug users. The speed 
the pamphlet discusses also is 
know as crystal, crank and meth 
or methamphetanine, which is 
swallowed, inhaled, injected or 
taken rectally* 

—Nedd Willard is a 
San Francisco am drug 
health specialist and writer. 


prevented one million child deaths an- 
nually from measles, whooping cough 
and neonatal tetanus. 

• AIDS does not kill indiscriminately. 

It attacks the young and middle-aged 
elites. 

f • AIDS may not be curable but 
through simple changes in human be- 
havior is probably more easily prevent- 
able than other m^jor killer diseases. 

• The AIDS crisis can produce spin- 
offs to reinforce care in other diseases. 

"AIDS is bringing new life to a long 
depressed area of public life,” says 
Daniel Ihrantola, GPA chief of national 
program support. 1 'All sectors are look- 
ing to the health sector for leadership.’ ' 
Funds to combat AIDS is reinforcing 
health infrastructure that can be used 
against other ailments. Blood programs 
designed to screen for human im- 
munodeficiency virus also can be used 
to monitor hepatitis B and syphilis. 

Mann believes AIDS is special in pro- 
viding an opportunity as well as a 
danger, noting the disease is the only 
one to have been subject of a UN 
General Assembly debate. 

‘ 'This is the first really global problem 
the world has had to face,’ ’ says WHO’s 
chief AIDS fighter. "No other disease 
—neither plague, nor smallpox, nor the | 
vast influenza epidemics of the early 
years of this century— has created such 
a global awareness. Not even the threat 
of nuclear war brought the developing 
and developed world so closely together 
against a common enemy, 
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Soviet torment ends Afghan turmoil continues 


By Alexander Pumpyansky 

in Moscow, USSR 


i rare climate of peace 


Good feeling breaks out in war zones 

THE SOVIET ARMY is beginning to depart 
Afghanistan after more than nine years of war. 
The move is unprecedented. Not only is the 
agreement to withdraw guaranteed by the 
Soviet Union and the United States, the 
Soviets leave behind no victory and an 
Afghanistan that is hardly the deeply rooted 
Communist state of the sort that has grown up 
in the aftermath of other Soviet occupations 
since ttbrld War II. Elsewhere, the Sandinista 
■goverhment and the contra rebels, talk peace 
after agreeing on a 60-day truce in Nicaragua; 
Sbmalia and Ethiopia conclude an arrangement 
to end the decades-old border fighting 
between the two' African neighbors; China 
and the Soviet Union edge closer to an • ■ 
understanding on non-intervention in Vietnam; 
and Cuban and South African officials face " 
each other unfamiliarly across a London ■ 
bargaining table to talk peace in Angola. . 

While conflict still rages in these regions, 

. well as in Lebanon ahd in the. dangerous 

Gulf between Iraq and Iran, the spring' 
of 1988 has brought a tare climate of 
’’ peace to a war-ravaged world. ■ 

Ip this section, WorldPaper presents 
a view of countries pausing between war 
•' and' peace, with eminent Soviet and Afghan 
• journalists debating, the impact of the Red 
Army withdrawal, while a distinguished. 
Nicaraguan economist and former Sandinista 
government official offers .three scenarios for ■ 
Central America and David Tbufic Mizrahi, our 
associate editor for the Middle East, weighs 
the mood for peace in Iraq and Iran on his 
return from a tour of the battle area. 



A RTEMIS BEARING A BOW, Am- 
phitrite bearing a trident, a Danaid 
bearing an amphora, the startled 
bather, the Nike of Samothrace. 
What have they in common? 

These images are all inspired by 
the same model. The classic figure 
admired by the throngs of visitors 
into the Louvre did not come to be known as Nike 
at once. Emerging from the dark captivity of time, 
it lost some of its finer points and took on a sliroud 
of mystery. Everyone who looked at it participated 
in the act of creation with the unknown Greek 
genius, trying to divine the source of his inspiration. 
But are we really looking at the goddess of victory? 
Even today we cannot be absolutely certain. 

For the last eight years we have Been tormented 
by the problem of -Afghanistan. It has been given 
various mutually contradictory definitions: "in- 
tervention/ ’ 1 ‘action of internationalist solidarity/ ’ 

1 * Wy war/ ’ ‘ ‘support for a revolution that tried to 
take the country aut of the Middle Ages’ ’ and so 
ofl... Moscow and Washington, Delhi and Islama- 
bad, Tfehran and Riyadh gave their own answers to 
questions that still persist. 

Questions have also been asked in Mqscow. 
.Writing in the weekly Literaturnaya Gazeta , author 
.Alexander Prokhanpy wanted to know, "Why did 
we introduce the troops? What goals were we pur- 
suing? Have we attained those goals? What will hap- 
. pen after the.troops have been withdrawn? What is 
the ultimate price of the presence in Afghanistan of 
. a limited troop contingent?” 

It is a stange war, with a face shrouded by a veil 
as impenetrable as the traditional Islamic burkha. 
Our vocabulary has acquired the sad addition,, 
‘Afghans’ J . Wfe use it to describe soldiers- who have 
returned from Afghanistan, wounded or crippled, 
their spirits maimed. How many have been killed 
or wounded in this war?. Tb this day we do not know 
the exact figure. How many have beeii there? 
Vfestem sources put the number of Soviet troops 
engaged in combat at 110,000, a figure somewhat ex- 
aggerated. I cannot refer to official statistics. In 
response to all questions, Soviet military 
spokesmen give the inscrutable formula: there* is 
■a ‘ ‘limited Soviet troop contingent' ’ in Afghanistan. 
But what is it limited to? 

That formula makes sense, although no one has 
bothered to explain it. The troops had a limited mis- 
sion to perform. It was not their mission to occupy 
the country or turn it into a military stronghold- 
that would- have required far greater numbers of 
troops. Only an official explanation can clarify this. 

The decision to introduce troops was taken by the 
previous leadership. The present leadership has 
decided courageously towithdraw them, While an 
exhaustive assessment of what has been is yet to 
.pome, conclusions about what will be have largely 
been made. The most important concerns what 
must never happen again, that is, political decisions 
.that must be niled out under any circumstances in 

■Alexander Pumpyansky is deputy editor in chief of . • . 
the Sqyiet weekly New Times. ■ 






the future. 

Eight years ago Soviet troops entered Ago- 
istan to help the revolutionary Afghan regime 
preserve the gains of an April revolution. From the 
purely judicial view, the legality of the introduction 
of troops raises no doubts. The repeated requests 
from the Kabul government gave it legal grounds. 
Criticisms of that decision should not be couched 
in judicial terms. How flawed was the reasoning 
behind that fateful decision? That is the real 
question. 

Helping a revolution is a sacred duty, a sentiment 
that has been instilled in us from childhood. But 
what is a revolution? Can one describe the declara- 
tions of intent and slogans of revolutionary leaders 
as a revolution? Was the April revolution, having ■ 
proclaimed a program of action worthy of-all sym* t 
pathy, capable of sefeing that program through? Is ' 
the real situation in the country ready for a radical 
remodelling of society? These questions can now 
only be answered in the ifegative. One cannot im-. 
pose one’fe own frame of reference on a situation 
confronted by others. As a Russian saying cautions; ; 
you cannot take your own rules to another 1 
monastery. You cannot .take your field manual there 
either. That is the second lesson we have to draw. 

Support for a legitimate government or a popular . 
movement must know certain bounds. It must not 
involve militarily a big power in the affairs of a small 
country. Such an involvement falls short of fulfilling 
its purpose and is counterproductive. It is enough 
to recall the post-W>rld War II military conflicts— 
Korea, Vietnam, the Middle East, the Iran-Iraq war, 
Afghanistan, etc. Those have been very different 
situations, but the differences between them . 
underscore their overall common trend. Whenever 
the instinct to use force has gained the upper hand, 
force has proved impotent as a means of dealing 
with a political problem. 

The recognition that there can be no winners in 
a nuclear war was sealed at the Geneva summit by 
the signatures of General Secretary Gorbachev and , 
President Reagan. It is high time that it was re* j 
cognized that there can be no winners in regions ; 
conflicts. Great powers have no business beconw ? 
involved in ‘ ‘small wars/ ’ Their mission is W j 
prevent regional conflicts and press for recojP* j 
iation. • i 

Situations where the weapons of one great 
are used against the troops of another must be * 
eluded. That is how it was in Vietnam, where j 
Vietnamese used Soviet-made weapons againstv j 
troops. That situation was reversed in Afghanis ■ 
In a war of manpower against weapons, manpw; 
always loses. It would take a true cynic to coun 
as a success for the other side. On the bai? 
sheet of world politics, those are no-win situa ■ 

The Soviet military involvement in Afghan 
has seemed to confirm the worst accusa 
brought against the USSR: “expansionism, 
porting revolution/’ and an 1 ‘antiJslaiwc 
paign.’ ’ It was useless to aigue against such a ^ 

tions. The perception of reality is the rea.. 
politics. With its military involvement in r* i? 

Continued on P tf?;. 


J N CHRISTMAS EVE 1979, THE 
Russians invaded Afghanistan, 
bringing in Babrak Karmal from the 
Soviet Union, where he was living 
in exile, to head an Afghan govern- 
ment. Now that the Soviets are 
preparing to withdraw from Afghan- 
istan eight years later with a bat- 
sdego and at least 12,000 dead, one would im- 
ps the Afehan people to be elated. But such is 
lithe case. 

J Afghans feel that the regime Karmal once head- 
kdNajibullah now rules will remain in power, 
ace this regime has been part of Soviet occupa- 
>fl forces, if Moscow is sincere in allowing 
l $anistan to emerge as an- independent, non- 
"^d and peaceful country, it should also disman- . 
i the government it has installed. 

The analogy of Soviet troop withdrawal and the 
ianistan left in its wake ahd the US withdrawal 
bm Vietnam in the.mid-70’s fe inaccurate. The 

I toericans left Vietnam physically if not •entirely 
ahDy.The Russian withdrawal from Afghanistan 
d be physical only in. part. Mentally, they will 
Afghanistan for a long time. - 
Afghans are of the opinion that the Geneva ac- 


s bhaddin Kushkaki is a former Afghan minister of. 
^Ration and head of tile Cultural Council of 
^Resistance- in Pakistan.- 
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By Sabahuddin Kushkaki 

in Islamabad, Pakistan 

• 

cords which were to lead to what the UN mediator 
on Afghanistan, Diego Cordavez, says is a com- 
prehensive settlement, is really only a partial solu- 
tion. Furthermore, some believe it is tantamount 
to a betrayal of the cause of a people who fought for 
the very ideals which the United Nations seeks to 
uphold: the liberation of a country from naked ag- 
gression and the right to self-determination and 
freedom. 

The * ‘accords’ ’ failed to mention that this historic 
freedom movement brought a super-aggressor 
down to its knees and became a movement without 
parallel in history. The accord simply refers to the 
problems of refugees who ought to return to their 
homeland in the wake of a Soviet troop withdrawal. 
According to a survey conducted last November by 
the Cultural Council of Afghanistan Resistance, 82 
percent of l,800 "knowledgeable.” Afghans sam- 
pled said the refugees will not return home until the • 
Russians withdraw ai\d a non-communist govern-, 
ment is installed in Kabul. 

■ Until the coniiitions : are ripe for return, the bulk 
of the refugees will stay put. The treaty will indeed 
fail in achieving yet another crucial problem that is ' 
mainly in the laps of Pakistan and Iran. For these 
reasons and also for the fact that the Afghan resist- 
ance; was not a party to the talks, the resistance will . 
not be bound to the provisions of the Geneva 

accords. . , 

The Afghans began their resistance to topple a 
Soviet-installed regime more than a year before the 
Soviet- Union launched its military invasion of 
Afghanistan. It Was this very uprising which had 
brought the pro-Moscow regime of the People’s 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) to the 
verge of a collapse that induced Moscow to invade 


Afghanistan in 1979. As long as this regime is intact, 
the Afghans will continue the war. 

A problem that the Afghan resistance has faced 
since its formation in 1978 is division within its 
leadership ranks. Despite such divisions, they have 
remained united in their objective to drive the Rus- 
sian invaders out of Afghanistan. Now that the Rus- 
sians have set Feb. 15, 1989 for the complete with- 
drawal of their troops from Afghanistan, the same 
Afghan leadership is apparently to be unifying its 
position on two other basic issues: the dismantling 
of the PDPA regime by peaceful means or by war 
and a refusal to share power with the PDPA in a 
coalition government. 

The Afghans have been keen to take control of 
the government in two stages in the wake of a Soviet 
troop" withdrawal. First, an interim government 
ought to be formed to maintain law and order and 
make sure the Soviet troops withdraw safely, 
repatriate the seven million refugees living in 
neighboring countries and inside Afghanistan, repair 
arid revive the economy and pave the way for 
genuine parliamentary elections to form a perma- • 
nent government. Without Mujahuddin active sup- 
port of a government— interim or otherwise— these 
four important tasks cannot be achieved. In any 
government the forces which control more than 80 

Continued on page 12 

Afghans remain bn the alert (below) 
as refugees (top left) .and rebels 
(bottom) stay in place while 
Soviets withdraw 
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me choice in the bargaining (above): 
peace or more fighting In the Central 
American jungles (light). 


3 scenarios for peace 
from talks in Nicaragua 

Most probable is compromise, with some conflict 


By Mario De Franco 

in Managua, Nicaragua 


ALONG WITH international public opi- 
nion, Nicaraguans have reacted with 
much skepticism about the 60-day 
ceasefire agreement and peace talks 
between the Sandinista government and 
the armed contra opposition. The at- 
mosphere is full of doubt: How real is all 
this? What withe result be? Will it mean 
peace? The country's democratization? 
After six years of struggle and of mutual 
promises that the war would only end 
with the defeat of the other side, what 
is happening is hard to believe. 

Both sides came to the negotiating 
table because neither one has teen able 
to solve the situation militarily and the 
war was eroding the strength of both. 

The contras foiled to obtain a.military 
triumph over the Sandinista army; to 
form an intetnal political front to join the 
military struggle in the field, to improve 
their deteriorating international image, 
to create a homogeneous political direc- 
tion Mid they suffered from the Reagan 
administration's defeat in the US Con- 
gress and failure to send more aid. 

The Sandinista government con- 
fronted an equally complicated situation 
that pushed it not.only to negotiate but 


Mario de Franco is a former vice’ president' 
of the Nicaraguan Central Bank. 


to seem willing to give up many things, 
except political supremacy. 

There is the material and social ero- 
sion caused by the war. The economy is 
in ruins, with the only plentiful things be- 
ing inflation— 3,000 percent in 1987-and 
shortages; a critical shortage of exter- 
nal resources; an increase in popular 
discontent; growing internal opposition; 
Mid growing political and economic 
pressure to force a peace agreement 
from other Central American countries, 
as well as Mexico, Argentina and Euro- 
pean countries. Even the USSR- 
because of its new policy and redefini- 
tion of its relations with the United 
States — cut off oil shipments to force 
Nicaragua to sign the Arias peace plan. 

The benefits and immediate costs of 

a temporary ceasefire to the contras are 
considerable. Their greatest gain has 
been recognition as a legitimate force 
against the Sandinistas. But the agree- 
ment has generated division? between 
the contras in Honduras who fought in 
the field and those in the political 
leadership in Florida. Tb some, comba- 
tant contras, the signing has beena form 
of treason. 1 The signing also left the 
Reagan administratipn without much in- 
ternal justification for ary further official 
military aid. v ; ■' 

By accepting the temporary ceasefire, 
the Sandinista government wanted to 
demonstrate to the international cbm-' 
munity that it wanted to end the war 


while the United States didn’t, that it 
was ready to democratize the country 
and that it is a trustworthy force able to 
negotiate in the international arena. The 
ceasefire also represented an opportuni- 
ty to repair the critical socio-economic 
situation. 

The Sandinistas ran the risk that in- 
ternational pressure would increase if 
they didn’t reach a more permanent 
agreement. 

With these elements in mind, here are 
at least three basic scenarios for Nica- 
ragua:. 

Scenario I. The parties reach an 
agreement under which the contras 
keep armed troops in ceasefire areas 
until a date is set for a presidential elec- 
tion, create their own political party and 
campaign freely. The Sandinistas agree 
to grant freedom of press, radio and 
television. All of this would be witness- 
ed intenationaliy. This means that the * 
Nicaraguan government accepts the 
contra agenda. 

The advantages of this scenario to the 
Sandinistas would be improved interna- 
tional relations, particularly with Vfest- 
em European and Latin American coun- 
tries, with a view to strengthening 
political support and obtaining forei gn 
aid, opening' the doors of multilateral 
oedit organisations and possibly nor- 
malizing relations with the United 
States; : : - 

But such an agreement wDiild provoke 
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No end is in sight in Gulf 


ItDavid Toufic Mizrahi 

in Baghdad, Iraq 


SSSHHftsj 

mg low morale and desertions Td 
I greatest problem would derive foj .3' 

Mdd be“LSe nment ' IrfU l- stubborn Iran can’t findpeace formula 

media to promote strikes™!2fr 

more salary and supplies mdrnesJ 

for democratic freedom by thepcoufr. 
tion at large. The governmed^^ 
face these demands withoutf®^ 
flation and political concessions. r 
This situation would lake place m 
with substantial economic aid, which 
would have only a long-term effect oa 
the economic deterioration. An environ, 
ment of political turmoil would hinder 

0f PP atebusisea Its the same in Baghdad: Tire 
Stagnatron would continue. ^Scud-B missiles flying into the 

(capital with compliments from the 
0 ^ 2But the people of the city 

sssrca 

continue the war. But it is lelyiheSi Wtwantthis war/'said an Iraqi 
dmistas would accept this aanm* tpmunestaffidal> summing * 
ly if the leadership thoughtitcouKw attitude ^ a few ^ 

an election under suchcircumshm ^ to see ^ end 

« Iran wants to continue 

Scenario n: The contras disamasfe ^ ^ ItIS nopro ' 

condition to developing “ Issam Abdul Rahim 

political party and being allowed tocai^ f 
paign. The Sandinistas grant freedoincif^r . , 


ggUMP, THUMP of Iraqi anti- 
pumping shells at Iranian 
popping bombs on the northern 
jj'oty of Mosul at dawn lasted a 
jrie,Tb a visitor, it seemed to last an 


"My friend,” Finance Minister 
Hikmat Omar Mekhailef al-Hadithi said 
in the capital, ' 'the war is costly, not on- 
ly in terms of money but, psychological- 
ly, in terms of social disruption. Nothing 
is worse than war.” 

He admitted that the start of the con- 
flict— “the heat of war,” he called it— 
cost his treasury US$1 billion monthly. 

“At present,” he smiled, “with bet- 
ter efficiency, with higher technology, 
with a more developed military industry, 
the war is costing us less.’ ’ He wouldn* t 
say how much less. 

Iraqi-born Professor Abbas Alnasrawi, 


a University of \fermont economist in 
the United States, estimated that on the 
military alone, Iraq spent $94 billion 
from 1980-85— three times its gross na- 
tional product in 1981— compared to 
Iran’s $220 billion, nearly 1.5 times its 
1981 GNP. 

The Gulf War has grown from 1980 in- 
vasion to 1984 tanker war, an economic 
war, a 1987-88 missile war of the cities 
to a 1988 chemical war that is a measure 
of the extremes to which desperation 
can drive nations. It was Iran’s attacks 
on oil shipping that brought the United 
States Navy into the Gulf. But Iraq is 
responsible for 256 of the 463 attacks 
counted since 1984 by Lloyd's of Lon- 
don. It was Iraq which restored the 
chemical age to warfare with an attack 
the Iranians say killed up to 2,000 
civilians in the Iranian-held Kurdish 
village of Halabcheh in March. 

Despite the record, Iran has attracted 


little international support. It still is seen 
as the obstacle to the UN ceasefire 
resolution, although it has quietly 
downplayed its initial demand for the 
ouster of Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein as a condition for peace. But label- 
ing Iraq the aggressor remains an impor- 
tant demand. On that claim rests an Ira- 
nian demand for $300 billion in war 
reparations as well as a hope such an act 
would inflame the 60 percent of the Iraqi 
population that is, like the Iranian majori- 
ty, Shiite Muslims. 

Iran cannot afford a semi-victory; its 
leadership can only survive with com- 
plete victory. Otherwise, there is no 
justification for fighting a war that 
already has cost one million casualties. 

No middle road is left in Iran or Iraq. 
Only when one enemy drops will the 
fighting end, followed by a long recon- 
ciliation and stabilization, marked with, 
here and there, vengeance. ♦ 
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'swtew long it will b 
*2 end/ ’he told me. 
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American Parliament in July, hBl _ , 

municipal posts by the end of the ye? UflfJSJJL. ushers m a 
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compromise their opponents 
But the contras would have i* 
guarantee of Sandinista compliance. BA 
if the Sandinistas did not comply, Aj 
contras, instead of returning to 

negotiating table, would regroup.r^^^Zmthe water, those 


south, the port city of Basra, 
guarantee oi sanaimsta con***** fhf 


negouatmc tame, would regruuy, »*** ^ ~ . 

and re-establish an alliance withttj J^remain go about their 
United States, despite their div*^ ^atmosphere of business as 

"SStl the Sandinistas to erf ^ the 

would show the international c0 ^^ s^ng from Iran ear- 
« nt QPriauam , wPwmber 1980. Thev use that 


munitv that they were not semus^^^ «<>y- They use that 
negotiating for peace. They UM810n that 

back to souare one-acceleral«9J; banians accuse their ene- 

popular discontent and a United 

economic crisis-but with less •“ 

and economic support. ^Jft^Coundl e « ac , ceptin § a ^ e ' 
Scenario IH. The n 1091 . ^ dema J. d ’ u- 

Neither of the other options isp^i- ^ general command.™ this 
because it would only result in tAr* 
for one of the parties. Tb solve 
nai problems, the Sandinista 
ment needs an agreement. 
partkaibrly because of their 
and the defeat of the Reagan 
tion , could not continue their 
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he raised his arms 
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Therefore, the most probable^ - 
is a political compromise w 1 ^ ■ ^ 

dinistas still supreme, and a na ^ 
the contras fighting at less mtej* 
under even more difficult co nc ^^ 
the Sandinistas, this arrangeme 
be advantageous. Even tn°^ 0 
would be making conccssio » ^ 
supremacy would continue an ^ 
temational alliances 
would put them in a betw 
solve the nation’s internal pw* . 
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“Look after 
this planet, 
it’s the only one 
we have” 

A oenonal message from 

W W P BaMt ai m\ 17 k Duk9 QfEtuntwffh. 

Add win The pollution of soils, lakes and 
rivers. The imminenr extinction of species. The 
destruction of tropical forests. All these have been 
headline news tor many years 

But they're only the lip of an iceberg. Pui them 
all together and add in ihestorics which never make 
the news, and you begin to see the hammering the 
world is laklng from Its huge and ever-growing 
human population. 

This hammering Iscumulatlvc. Every new case 
is added to the damage that has already been done, 
so that we arc constantly accelerating the process 
of destruction. 

Our life-support system 

Ail life on earth is inter-connected, dependent 
upon the physical processes taking place in the 
atmosphere and the oceans. 

This natural system Is our life-support system, 
and if we damage any part of It we arc putting our 
own survival at risk. 

Conservation, money and people 


The purpose of WWF - the World Wide Fund 
for Nature -and all the other nature conservation 
bodies, Is to limit any Hmher serious damage and 
to restore ihc balance between man and his natural 
environment. 

This takes money, but money alone is not 
enough. Wcalso need people. 

We need people to make a personal contri- 
bution by taking a responsible attitude to wards 
nature in their dally lives. 

Wc need people in positions of political 
power to take into account the needs of nature In 
their decisions. 

Wc need people In international aid agencies 
to ensure that development plans respect nature. 

Wc need people in industry to manage their 
businesses without damaging the environment. 

Wc need people who communicate and who 
help to form opinions, to pay more attention to 
the conservation of nature. 

And we need leaders of religious groups 
to emphasise the moral i mpcrailyc of treating 
naturcwithrcspcci. 

Please take an interest in the health of 
our planet, ills the only one wc have. 
Wri^forJjrjbfir IjgfPliPatlfl&lQ 
WWF International . 
• CH-1106 Gland . 

Switzerland. 


WWF Wbrld Wide Furvd 
For Nature 
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Soviet torment ends... 


Continued from page 8 
affairs, the Soviet Union has armed its 
adversaries in all parts of the world to 
the teeth. 

Afghanistan burdened Soviet policy in 
all avenues. It bore heavily on East-Vfest 
relations, chances far arms cuts, far eas- 
ing tensions, and for more trade. The 
stamp of the Afghan crisis was imprinted 
on relations with China and on prospects 
of a settlement in the Middle East. The 
settlement of the crisis according to the 
formula adopted at Geneva would unde 


those knots. 

This is clearly a victory for new think 
mg, and not just because old dogmas i 
have been smashed. It is time to stool 
linking victory to success in the 
tlefield. If this is to be the last baflfefc# 
where the troops and weapons 
powers clash, a victory for all ofmanlml 
will have been won. It will mean that all 
of us in the East and West have under- 
stood, thank Allah, that complex political 
problems must be resolved through 
cooperation rather than confrontation,* 



Will the guns fall silent? 


...Afghan turmoil continues 
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Continued from page 9 
percent of the countryside must have an 
effective share of power to make that 
government viable. 

The resistance, assured of remaining 
cohesive, is in a much stronger position. 
. It is planning to set up an interim govern- 
ment of its own inside Afghanistan. This, 
by itself, will be a big boost in morale for 
the people of Afghanistan and the re- 
sistance. 

The Kabul army, deprived of Soviet 
combat forces, will have fewer men to 
fight for it. It is well known that the re- 
gime has been forceably recruiting 14-15 
year olds and has relied to a great extent 
on mercenaries— the so-called militia. 
Both of these groups will become in- 
creasingly reluctant to fight against the 

resistance. With a lack of direct pres- 
ence of Soviet forces, the PDEA will suc- 
cumb to infighting and inter-party 
rivalries. Some mi$it even attempt rap- 
proachments with the resistance. 

The resistance, by already controlling 
more than 80 percent of the territory, 
will concentrate on capturing important 
Communist bases mainly located in the 
at least three important 
k cities^-Kafidahar, in the southwest, 
Herat in the northeast and Jalalabad in 
the east will fall soon to the resistance. 
It has been said that “One may be able 
to fi^f m ariiy, ,but it is not possible to 
. fight a people/ p The PDBA has no other 


support among the people other than j 
the thin layer of its own party cadres. So • 
the entire people will help in toppling the ■ 
present Communist regime. i 
The only drawback for the resistance , 
is their lack of concord at the leadeisMP . 
level. But, since news of the signing? , 
the Geneva accord, the Mujahuadm 
leadership— represented in thelslan* 
Unity of Afghanistan Mujahudduj 
(IUAM)— has shown an unprecedentM 
degree of solidarity. The ^ uss .^ ns ?Jf 
indeed not going to bank on 
divisions in order to buy time for i* >■ 

survival of its client regime. . 

The Geneva accords, if ' 

have only achieved setting up a 0 ■’ 

table for the withdrawal ofSovieW * 
from Afghanistan. Other than ill* ij* ( | 
war continues. Also, it is feared tna 
Afghans who are aspiring for J 

might fight each other. But they ? 

determined to topple the reg^^,-. ’ 

the Russians put in power m , . 
Afghans strongly hope *at— wto ^ , 
and cohesiveness given— the ^ 
regime wffl come soon. Then . 

will return home, and Afghan 1 ^^ g 

breath in peace and calm, with ^ 

government controlling toe coimt^ ^ ; 

entirety. There will be 

willingness on the part of *eug s - 

tional community to help tne ^ 
build a new society on the rum j 

country.# i 
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Rossy racks up the gold 

Olympic athletes like Austria's Pirmin 
Zurbriggen and East Germany's Katarina 
Witt weren't the only ones to be fes- 
tooned with the gold after their perfor- 
mances in the Winter Olympics in 
Calgary. 

There were the unsung heroes, like 
France’s Rossignol Ski Co. toe., which 
hopes to increase its 27 percent chunk 
of the world ski equipment market since 
it manufactured the skis used by six 
athletes who won gold medals at the 
games. 

Rossignol's stock sold at $144.5 per 
share on the Paris Bourse in early 
March, one month after their big wins 
in Calgary, up from $112 in December. 
Director of Racing for Rossignol, Daniel 
Mormet, said, “There is a definite con- 
nection between the jump in our stock 
and the performance of our equipment 
in the games. The same thing happen- 
ed in ‘85 when Mats Wilander won the 
French Open with a Rossignol tennis 
racket." 

Since Olympic manufacturer's logos 
must be less prominently placed than on 
their consumer products and banner- 
oriented advertising is strictly taboo at 
the games, companies must be crafty in 
aligning themselves with the medal- 
winning athletes. A sly hold on a set of 
skis that brandishes the company logo 
before millions of home viewers in a 
post-race interview means profits. 


Look for Italian Alberto Tbmbar and 
Vreni Schneider of Switzerland— gold 
medal winners on Rossignol skis — 
tucked in race-winning crouches in 
Rossignol advertisements come the fall 
buying season. 

Computer literacy 

The US-based International Data 
Group is betting on a personal computer 
boom in the Soviet Union as it enters 
a joint venture with the Soviets to 
publish a Russian-language edition in 
Moscow of their burgeoning PC World 
magazine. 

IDG negotiated the deal with the 
USSR State Committee for Publishing, 
Printing, and Book TVade and their 
Soviet partner Radio i Sviaz, a publisher 
and distributor of various publications in 
the USSR. Publication is scheduled to 
begin this month with 50,000 copies 
available on newsstands, bookstores and 
through mail subscriptions. 

* ‘We expect the manufacture of PC’s 
in the Soviet Union to reach 250,000 an- 
nually in a year and 500,000 in two, up 
from the current manufacture of about 
80,000," said Axel Leblois, President 
and Chief Executive Officer of IDG. 
“With this deal, combined with increas- 
ed exports of PC’s from the West, we 
know there is a market for our computer 
magazine." 

The editorial offices will be located in 
Moscow staffed by Soviet employees us- 
ing IDG equipment. One-third of the 
editorial pages will be written locally by 
the Soviet staff in Moscow, and the other 
two-thirds either translated in Russian 
from the 90 IDG publications worldwide 
or accessed through the IDG on-line 
news service. 

To air is human 

The timeless credo of the marketing 
executive is, "Spot the demand and fill 
it." Thke the human need for air as an 
example. A classic case of supply and 


demand is unfolding in Japan. 

After a long day on the semiconduc- 
tor assembly line or in the company 
boardroom deciding which market to 
flood next, the Japanese are bellying-up 
to their local bare to pay $5 for a tall can 
of air, reports The Wall Street Journal. 
Big city-types with money to bum— or 
breathe— can inhale the stuff from giant 
tanks in "oxygen bars" set up in cof- 
feeshops or from small cans in the 
privacy of their homes. 
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The company which is breathing life 
into the oxygen market, Daido Senso 
K.K., holds about a third of the market 
for oxygen spray cans. Recently it 
started scenting its product with es- 
sences of green-apple, peppermint and 
mushroom. Minoru Thrui, manager of 
the medical products department of 
Daido Senso, explains, "Wfe’ve added 
the scent because otherwise people 
won’t know when it's coming out.” 
This new-found demand is a Godsend 
for oxygen suppliers, who have had hard 
times selling to Japan’s dying ship- 
building and steel industries. By charg- 
ing $5 for air that costs the steel in- 
dustry 10 cents, Japan’s oxygen suppliers 
are being resuscitated by the folly of the 
air connoisseurs. 
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Most expensive 
(per liter) 

Abidjan, Ivory Coast $1.59 
Tokyo, Japan $1-50 

Rome, Italy $1A9 

Dublin, Ireland $1-23 

Lisbon, Portugal $1-27 

Paris, France $1-18 

Amsterdam, $LI& 

Netherlands 



UNDERCURRENT 

The cost of land-roving 

Multinational companies shuffle 
employees around the globe like chess 
pieces. Since the automobile is often the 
only reliable mode of transportation m 
many venues-excluding the elephant 
and camel-employees are reimbursed 
for their petrol expenses. Managers 
should know world gas prices to avoid 
the verbal donnybrook that sometimes 
accompanies expense-account judgment 

day or at least to know that unless you 
five in Abidjan, Ivory Coast, somebody s 
got it worse. Figures are p romed by 
Runzheimer International, a US-based 
management consulting firm specializ- 
ing in travel and living costs and is taken 
from city averages of full-service regular 
^soline (the world’s most predominate) . 


Least expensive 
(per lifter) 

Caracas, \fenezuda 
Quito, Ecuador 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Cairo, Egypt 
Bogota, Columbia 
Lima, Peru 
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Be a Part 
of the HOFSTRA 
Success Story 


Join one of the most exciting academic communities in the U.S.A. 



Some of the reasons are: 

I The Hofstra Television Institute is one of the largest, most 
advanced TV studio complexes at any University in the East. 
It has the latest siate-of-ihe-an equipment. 

I The Hofstra libraries new have more than 1.2 million volumes 
nvalnbto on campus for student use Only about five percent 
of all colleges havocdlec lions as extensive 

I Housing for almost 4,000 students m five different, modern, 
attractive living centers 

I Hofetra's academic programs are accredited by 11 national, 
educalional and professional associations The University has 
theoniy Phi Beta Kappa Chapter at aprivate university on Long 
Island (only to percent of universities qualify for such a chapter}. 

I Hofotra’s growing computer facilities offer extensive high-tech 
training opportunities. There are more than 200 computer 
terminats available for student use and 65 microcomputers. 

i The Hofstra campus, with its beautiful landscaping, was 
recently designated an arboretum by the American Associa- 
tion of Botanical Gardens and Arboreta. The campus has over 
3500 trees and about 197 species. 

I Hofalrahasll exhibition areas as part of the Hofslra Museum. 
7 theaters, 5 student newspapers, a campus radio station, a 
student television station, an indoor oiympic-sizsd swimming 
pool, and a student entertainment center. 
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BOOKS IN PRINT: 
TAPES: CD’s 

One letter or FAX to us 
can fill all your needs. 

BTS WORLDWIDE 

BOX W, IB Walden St.. 
Concord, MA 01742-2B04 USA 
or FAX (617) 389-0 501 

— Appointments 


Overseas Positions 

Hundreds of top paying 
positions available now. 'fax. free 
incomes. Many attractive 
benefits. Opportunities for all oc- 
cupations, sidled trades, profes- 
sionals, management, technical 
personnel etc. Free details. 
Overseas Employ ment Services 
Dept WR PO Box 460 


Dept WfjPO Box 460 
rown of Mt. Revet 
Canada H3P3C7 


We Teach Success 

^HOFSTRA 

UNIVERSITY 

HEMPSTEAR LONG ISLAND. NEW YORK. U S A. 11550 

Mtf sna null NuCIKKltf OGflCfluM, ,nWul.Qn 


Work in USA 

Professionals from 09 coun- 
tries use our service. With our 
European office, we can help 
you. Write for an application. 
FAMH 

2730 San Pedro NE., Suite-H, 
Albuquerque, NM. 87110 USA 

P.S. Send two International reply 
coupons (available at your post 
office) for air mall reply. 


ENGLISH IN THE USA 

• Year-round intensive courses 

* 8-person classes 

• Accredited • TOEFL 

* Live with American families 

/^■■IntarnallDnal 
wflfl Language 
■■ Institute ol 
■ MnssBchusells, Inc. 

Sullivan Square 
Northampton, MA 01060 USA 
Tel: 413-586-7509 


Study Computers 
In San Diego, California... 

...at one of the most advanced 
computer Institutes In the world, 
Coleman College. 

* Bachelor's and Master's degrees 

* Short-term programs 

* Frequent olass starts 

For more Information, write to: 
Dean Stewart, Coleman College 
7380 Parkway Drive 
La Mesa, Ca. 92042-1532, U.S.A. 


— International Education 


Spartan Health Sciences University 
School of Medicine 

• Classes Starting: May 1988, September 1088, January 1989 
• Instruction in English * W.H.O. Listed For information: U.S, Office, 
7818 Booing, Suite C, El Paso, Texas 79925 USA, Tel: (915) 778-5309 


Master business In 

BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 

Learn management in one of the moat advanced business 
centers in the world. Earn your degree in Berkeley. 

Master of Business Admlni- Armstrong also offers 


rvb! 


etratton Degree Programs 
Available majors Include 
Finance, Marketing, Interna- 
tional Business, Management 
and Accounting. 


undergraduate degrees in: 
Accounting, Management, 
International Business, Com- 
puter Management Science, 
Ftoariceand Marketing 


English as a second language Is offered to help international students 
prepare for TOEFL. 

ARMSTRONG UM^RSITY^^ : 

Send coupon for application, brochures andfree l&moecatalaa 


, * "T-— . 

2222 Harold Why Berkeley, CA 84704 (415) 848-2500 wp ‘ 14 
Please send free 128-page catalog My Interest is: 

□ MBA □ Undergraduate degree programs □ ESL 

' Held: — - , ^ , , I 

• • : ‘-I'-- • . ' -i 

Name: . v ' ;■ : ■ . 

Address: ' . • ■„ - •. 


For further 
information 
please write; 

or telex to: 


Managerial 
skill development in 
The Netherlands 

The following short skill-oriented 
international programmes will ba hBld 
in Delft, The Netherlands. 

’ Management for General Managers 

- Industrial Project Cycle Management 

- Marketing Management and Physical 
Distribution 

- Electro-Mechanical Sector Technology 
and Management 

- Managerial Control and Management 
Information Systems 

RVB is recognized institute In managerial 
capability development that is linked to 
the Delft University of Technology. 

Some participants may qualify for 
international assistance covering tuition 
. and living costs. 

The above mentioned programmes start 

January 16, 1989 until April 20, 1989. 
Enrollment Deadline October 15, 1988. 

Dr. R. Wirtz 

' 'Bvb*p 5? gJJSf 1 ^D^lopment Program mea 

2800 AC Delft, The Netherlands 
Telex: 38323 RVB NL / Fax (3l) 15 588831 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY NEW YORK 
PUBLISHER 

Leading subsidy book publish 
manuscripts of all types: fiction m 
fiction, poetry, juvenile, scholarly am 
religious works, elc. New a%s 
welcomed. Ask lor free bootietfifi 
Vantage Press, 516 ft / 
34th Street, Nsw York, NY w 


SURPLUS PLANTS-SALE 
Oxygen -Nitrogen -Argon 


Modern Liquid - Excellent 
Condition 

25 T (750M) 5T(150M) 1J2T(I5M) 
75 T (2250M) 1T(30M) 

LOW PRICES 
WITH FINANCING 

Nicolai Joffa Corp. Dept P, 
P.O. Box 5362, Beverly HlUt, 
Cal/f. 90210 USAJ/x: 674638 


Lucrative Business 
Opportunities... 

...exist for resourceful 
partners/agents, worldwide. 
Comprehensive travellers recep- 
tion/care services Inclusive, 
with full satisfaction. Contact: 
Patsons, 14 Adetola Street, 
Aguda/Surulere, Lagos. Nigeria. 


Villarreal 
National University 


• Fully accred Itod state u nivefsKy- 

• 45,000 graduate and post- 
graduate students on campus. 

• Non-resldential International 
Program offering Master's 
and Doctorate Degrees. 

International Program, VNU 
4521 Campus Drive 
Suite 444D 
Irvine, CA92715USA 



for work, academic 
and life experience 
-YOU MAY QUALIFY- 
BACHELOR'S • MASTERS 

doctorate 

send detailed resume: 

Pacific Western 
University 

600 N. Sepulveda B 
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A tale of 2 ironies in Soviet space and Honda cars 


BY CROCKER SNOW, JR. 


his is a tale of two 
ironies— contemporary, 
industrial-commercial 
ironies that reflect on the 
larger realities of interna- 
tional interdependence, 
behrolves Japan’s exemplary elec- 
a sod automotive industries, the 
US space research and Soviet 
;« hardware. 

years ago after Japan’s Sony 
rporstion opened its first overseas 
iuctfcm plant in San Diego, the com- 
sr's high profile president, Akio 
nfe, travelling the speaking circuit in 
Hinted States and Japan, titillated au- 
Qxs with reassurances that his new 
font's quality control standards and 
ni ethic would, with nursing, maintain 
1# standards that Sony’s made-in- 
p products represented, 
then we announced we would start 
•Action of Sony products in Califbr- 
pronounced Morita sardonically in 
jimirabte 1973 speech at the Foreign 
•wespondents Club of Japan, “the 
-Mwc from our American dealers 
fe question whether Sony pro- 
made in California would have the 
Quality as products made in 

w 

s Hi the worm of a pre-war Japan, 
^producing second-rate, copy-cat 
items based on cheap labor 
lines, had turned. 

“rer turn, in the Japanese in- 
I««Hsaga may be underway today, led 
^Japanese maverick, the Hon- 
Company. 

as a low cost motorcycle 
1 Honda as a car company has 
„ inade it into the elite ranks of 
JRand Nissan within Japan. But its 
mov e sbe years ago in open- 
Sg* plant in the US heart- 
. d to its current stan- 



Space partners: Payloads Systems, Inc. and the Soviets sign the deal. 


E* Ch rysler as thiid in the US 

Ife 63 ! tob, however, came in late 
7 fonda started exporting US- 
. Accords back to its home 
a ?' US car makers 
l Jong been criticized by the in- 

tflW? ■ rno ^ying their export 
nj . ^P^nese consumer standards 

j ^4 in ‘ right-hand drive, 

peeking to capitalize on its 
; ^ g, hy sticking to left-hand 
; ''Born u f^ 8 ^hol and with a 
: ^ n . the USA’V advertising 


Honda initiatives, and 
ones hhe them, 
^ a ^ vaice< * 
& economies have be- 
‘li tlw^S^epce has become 
: : Wwns of today's 

( T : ' vK; '!,••' • ■' 


multinational enterprise, affecting not 
only its strategic decisions but also its 
tactical actions in matters of production, 
staffing and sales. This phenomenon is 
eliminating barriers between nations and 
providing the resin for the economical- 
ly integrated, if not politically har- 
monious, world ahead. 

A recent agreement between a tiny, 
high-tech company outside of Boston 
and the giant, state-controlled Soviet 
space industry is further witness to this 
trend— and part two of this tale. 

Payloads Systems, Inc., a five-year- 
old, 10-employee company involved in 
the arcane field of microgravity research 
in space, has just secured a coveted ex- 
port license from the US government to 
conduct experiments on protein crystal 
growth aboard the Soviet MIR orbiting 

satellite. . 

It’s the first agreement ever involving 
highly specialized and commercially con- 
fidential space tests of this kind between 
the two countries. It wasn’t prompted by 
the American and Soviet academies for 
ideological reasons of scientific ex- 
change, but by a handful of giant US 
pharmaceutical companies for reasons 
of product development and profit. 

The tests in question are done faster 
and with more reliable results in a state 
of extended weightlessness. The 
growth of protein crystals can help 
determine the molecular structure ol 
proteins which in turn is instrumental m 
genetic engineering and the design of 
new drugs. 

Such experiments have been con- 
ducted aboard four of the US space 
shuttle and Skylab missions and, by the 
Soviets, many times. But the stalling of 
the US space program since the 
Challenger disaster in 1986 and the im- 
patience of US drug, biotechnology and 


chemical companies in their own com- 
petitive environment prompted Payload 
to seek out Soviet cooperation, and the 
US government to concur. 

Company co-founders Anthony Arrott 
and Byron Lichtenberg, the first non- 
astronaut aboard a US Spacelab mis- 
sion, had their first meeting with Soviet 
MIR officials in March 1987. They sign- 
ed a preliminary agreement last Novem- 
ber and a final agreement last month. 
The first flight in what is specified as a 
multi-year, multi-flight agreement will 
take place about a year from now. 

The US government's willingness to 
go along with an arrangement fiat could 
be interpreted as the transfer of other- 
wise-prohibited technology to the 
Soviets was based on Payload's test 
device being a simple, mechanical one, 


requiring no (tower or electronics. 

* 'It’s a very low tech process for very 
high tech experiments involving gene- 
splicing and the like," says Arrott. 
“What made this agreement possible 
was the affinity between the proprietary 
concerns of our commercial clients who 
must protect the identity of the proteins 
being tested so their competitors don't 
benefit and those of the US government 
authorities who want the same so the 
Russians don't benefit.” 

Payload is buying a service from the 
Soviets based on the ability of the MIR 
stations to stay aloft for file three-to- 
five-month periods that optimum protein 
crystalization tests take and the advan- 
tage of a manned mission with cosmo- 
nauts who can conduct, and even adjust, 
the tests inflight after less than a day of 
training. The miniature company is 
keeping both its US client list and the 
Soviet fee structure confidential. On 
other occasions Moscow has indicated 
a rate of US$10, 000-$15,000 for each 
kilogram carried aloft. 

“Let me say that it's cost effective for 
our clients or we wouldn't be doing it,’ 1 
remarks Arrott. “And even though the 
Soviets are the ones physically conduc- 
ting the tests, by the nature of our 
device, they won’t know the results or 
even what proteins are being tested 
when it's all over." 

So the link between US commercial 
needs and Soviet space capabilities is 
being forged in the same spirit of 
pragmatism as that between Japanese 
consumer tastes and American in- 
dustrial capacity. Clearly, British 
economist David Ricardo’s classical 
theory of comparative advantage is alive 
and well— and dictating affairs of com- 
panies, if not of nation-states. ♦ 


President Jean Mayer (right) of Tufts University receives the first WorldPaper 
Global Information Award for Ms role In arranging a Global Classroom on Amts 
Control by television satellite between Tufts and Moscow State University. 
Editor In chief Crocker Snow Jr. presented the award at the publication's 
10th anniversary conference in Boston In April. 
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Now Business Week International offers 
advertisers extra pages in 1988 at no extra 
cost— an opportunity to earn up to 5 pages 
without additional charge! 

■We want to give Business Week International 
advertisers in 1988 an outstanding opportunity 
to increase their marketing impact around the 
world. The actual number of bonus pages you 
can earn depends on your 1988 schedule. 

And please note, EPIC, can work for you even 
if you did not advertise in Business Week 

International during 1987. 

For complete details, please contact your 
local Business Week International representative, 

GPIC^Extra Page Incentive Contract. 


Bu&nessWeekri 

The: world s only international newsweekly of business. 
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Shehadeh unleashes a powerhouse 


W Hlnd-Lara Mango 

Special to The Star 

.mat fS art? This Isa slgnlfi- 
Jflueslion since no two peo- 
S world have the same 
Sophisticated people 
search for a specific 
•St common to all the arts 
%i 0 , they enter a scentiflc 
r ‘£ ol art, In aesthetics, and 
^metaphysics. Others, who 
It simpler attitude towards 
"s’atnbifluous word, may say 
,‘irtls only concerned with 
and Is pretty. 

i*tof people judge art ac- 
^to its beauty; If the work 
."Idy stimulating then that 
jVjl the work deals with a 
study of form, and 
t : i,and reflects obvious or 
i '£5 meanings, and it is not vi- 
■Jj appealing, then it Is not 
rstc to these people. This Is 
,*s ambiguity. 

lit can be seen as a medium 
j wnmunicatlon, and each ad- 
amants his own symbols to 
;.-,ey his feelings to us. 
^ewer, art is the result of a 
'■ii'siife, his experiences. He 
dtaKshes relashlonships be- 
m the world of fantasy, ima- 
j.'iikm, thought, and the physi- 
cal work! via his art. Hence, 
dean function as the external 
■wlization of form, or of life's 


Examples of artistic work with 
i-.ch a philosophy can now be 
an at the Jordan National 
k%y. Here, Nabll Shehadeh 
mas the Impact of "storing up 
i power house of memories, 
rdiois and experiences" that 
'at beBn lifted from the fabric 
• ! Ns daily life. His talenl is 
larged with vivid Imagination 
id has been translated Into n 
^reality In the art medium. 

H'S work comes under ttv 
Elegory of abstract expression - 
5*1 01 { he 64 paintings sym- 
fi the effect of nature on 
f* Mora specifically, his work 
8 fascination for lino, 
i , the negative and pos- 

! •* aspects of colour. 

the casual observer, the 
“t slrnpiy look like a pouring 



Furious energy seems to leap from the canvas 


and spattering of colours. Like 
Jackson Pollock, Shehadeh 
seems to "fling a pot of paint In 
the public's face."But to the dis- 
cerning eye. his colours suggest 
n store ol energy which has 
been relesqed through this me- 
dia. Instead of always "carry- 
ing" his brush to the canvas, the 
aitist has used an alternate 
technique of "aiming" his brush.' 
Tor the myriads of what can be 
simply termed as dots, hapha- 
zard thick lines, and dribbling 
paint indicate a release of Inter- 
nal forces. These characteristics 
nre the result of n free yet con- 
trolled hand, giving the brush its 
own momentum. 

In this his first solo exhibit 
Shehadeh shows a preference 
for large Bnd bold spaces. There 
are, on the other hand, works 
where as many as three and 


nine small works have been 
framed into one. 

These paintings seem to have 
been done not only with his 
hands but with his whole being. 
Whether it is through the colours 
or canvas size, he shows that he 
is in complete control all the 
time. 

The ternv'action painting" can 
also be applied to this work. 
Everything is broken down into 
marks in a mathematical way, 
turning shape Into form. Notice- 
able are the squares, rectangles, 
and other geometric shapes that 
emerge. Most of the works are 
divided into three distinct sec- 
tions. One printing, for example, 
has crooked lines running 
through It which cut the space 
Into three forms. If you analyze 
each resulting form you can see 
an accumulation of geometric 


figures cut Into spaces. The 
overall impression is of visual 
movement within, and outside 
the frame. So, this painting 
stays fiat if you merely glance at 
it, but when you really see it In 
depth It starts to move in and 
out of dimension. 

This artist's trademark is the 
line. It is seen everywhere sand- 
wiched or breathing in the pro- 
vided space. Works done in 
acrylic and spray are the simpl- 
est versions of the line theme, 
while in the other multi-coloured 
and condensed works it is hard 
at first to see definite dividing 
lines. Nearly every line Is simul- 
taneously accompanied by 
black, and this underlines the 
positive and negative aspect of 
space. When the black under- 
lines the agree slve whlteish, 
thick strokes, it gives perspec- 
tive and continuous motion. 


The lines in each painting are 
never ended abruptly. They are 
continued with the help of other 
colours and dots which hold the 
composition together. As a re- 
sult, if you follow each individual 
line with your eye you notice 
that it continues within the work 
via dots, and reappears again in 
some other colour. 

If a third of the divided area is 
studied as an individual section, 
a new painting is discovered on 
its own. Shehadeh uses this 
phenomena and cuts other can- 
vas and masonite pieces to suit 
this end. What would at first ap- 
pear to be a strangely shaped 
painting is In fact a simpler ver- 
sion of what a divided third 
would look like on Its own. 

Shehadeh has done abstract 
work since the 70s. ”1 did not 
understand it then nor did I real- 
ize how far It was in me. When I 
began to learn through my work 
it came out with the increase of 
control," he says. He stresses 
that nature is the first and best 
teacher: It taught him that there 
are no straight lines, and that 
you can not separate things 
from each other. 

He uses colour as a decora- 
tive element in the work, to help 
the viewer and to relax the eye. 
"To me, the most Important 
things are space, movement, 
shadow and of course line. Col- 
our is secondary. 

Although these abstracts are 
a consequence of a deep study 
of nature, they are not its ab- 
stractions. The abstracts are the 
result of his Interaction with na- 
ture. 

Even though this Is Nabil She- 
hadehs' first solo exhibit, many 
will have seen his work in group 
shows. Those of you who are 
not familiar with his work are not 
to be blamed since he has lived 
abroad a great deal of his life. 
His work is appreciated In differ- 
ent parts of the world, especially 
in France. Just a few Jordanian 
artists have managed to be exhi- 
bited at the Institute of The Arab 
in Paris, and he is one of them. 

The exhibit runs until 30 June 
at the National Gallery. 


Ties to home remain strong 


By Leila Deeb 

Special to The Star 

&LM- Muna Zureikat 
heSS Ihi J °rdanlan living in 
tot l ? ay be * ar away 

AnlIvt bU the love °* her 

Wy S , not °nly remained 
BUS.** Pushed her to 
sUllUi ^n to benefit her com- 
ical after asking the 
&)»flnF D . r8i Q n Ministry to ar- 
Js5nM? rv,0W f °r me with a 
n0 tbers * and tound 

^ rMnt° l l n ? n 0f deep linking 
«n" |2 Jntorests. She dedi- 
a demanding 
ta v ^ nal as well as to her 

So anT »h Swedish husband 
^axMhraa teenage chil- 


Zureikat says her normal day, 
like that of any Swedish woman, 
begins early in the morning 
when she, her husband and chil- 
dren prepare to go to work and 
school. She spends her day in 
the pharmacy of a medical cen- 
tre where she runs the Informa- 
tion department, a job which she 
enjoys very much. She lectures 
nurses on new medicines and 
does a lot of translation of medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical termin- 
ology for the medical forms of 
patients. “Life can be very inter- 
esting here if you have a profes- 
sion," she says. 

She goes home to cook the 
main meal of the day for her 
whole family, and keeps 
weekends for housework and 
relaxation. 

One part of Swedish life that 
has captured her attention is the 
care given to education and 
reading materials for children. 
Carefully designed and written 
for readers of specific ages, 
books form an important part or 
life for children there. 

"All my life I have loved litera- 
ture. and my wish was to have 
some of the books I have read 
published in Arabic," Bays Zurei- 
kat. She started thinking about 
children's books in particular, 
where there waB a lack of 
proper reading materials in tne 
Arabic language, and became 


convinced that she could begin 
to do something about f tiling that 
gap. 

Zureikat's solution was to 
translate some of the best chil- 
dren's books In Sweden Into 
Arabic. She has already done 
three — the Burhan series -- 
which are sold In Amman. She 
says her books are designed to 
teach reading and fluency n 
speech, while treating dally 
problems In an interesting, 
amusing, and educational way. 
They also teach the language in 
a graduated manner to suit the 
growing stages of the child. 

Gaily coloured, and printed on 
strong paper with hardy covers, 
the books fulfill the Inner de- 
mands of the child by dealing 
with real life. She feels tha 
books must be beautiful as well 
as useful so that children learn 
to love them and the language in 
which they are written. 

Since written and spoken Ara- 
bic differ considerably, children 
learning to read often encounter 
words and phrases which are 
unfamiliar for them. Zureikat has 
chosen to write her books in a 
way closest to spoken Arabic, 
so that children can be Intro- 
duced to reading through langu- 
age that they already know. 

Zureikat speaks fluent Swe- 
dish. German, English, and ita- 



Muna Zureikat 

Man, so Is able to choose from a 
wide range of excellent books in 
her contlnung project to trans- 
late more books for children In 
ithe Arab world. 

She doesn't stop there, how- 
ever. About a year ago she 
came up with the idea of a 
Swedish-Jordanian Friendship 
Society, which is now composed 
of about 50 members. She says 
there are only four Jordanian 
members; the rest are Swedes 
who have lived and worked in 
Jordan and love the country. The 
Society tries to help promote 
economic, trade, and cultural re- 
lations. Just recently they held a 



lecture on the Jordanian Be- 
douin, featuring a tent, mansaf, 
and discussion of heritage and 
customs. 

Zureikat appeals to Arab 
governments to encourage such 
activities In order in maintain 
ties with emigrees and to help 
them to contribute what they 
can. 

"When one Uvea abroad, one 
becomes more attach'd to one's 
home, and is overcome with a 
feeling that one should repre- 
sent the homeland tne best 
way possible.'' she a:: rs. And 
Zureikat certainly does. 
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Development of the uprising 

T he Palestinian uprising haa developed into an all-out war against the 
Israeli occupation after entering its seventh successive month. The 

Israelis, who were deluded with the belief that the revolt could be 
quelled through atrocious measures, must have been extremely disappointed 
when they saw that the Palestinians in the occupied territories have come 
up with new more lethal weapons to confront their arrogance and barbarism. 

At the beginning the struggle was confined to stone-throwing and anti- 
Israeli demonstrations. The Palestinians came to know the Israeli sensitivi- 
ties and weaknesses. They gained Increased self-confidence and their 
world-wide acclaimed acts instilled pride into their hearts and prompted 
them to step up their resistance by resorting to new more effective methods. 

To their astonishment the Israeli occupation authorities found out that 
every time they escalate their atrocities in handling the uprising, the Pales- 
tinians' revolt grows more ferocious and determined. Above anything else 
the Palestinians have transferred their resistance to a new stage involving 
daring petrol-bomb attacks and setting fires to large areas of forest and 
agricultural lands. 

The Palestinian strategy is to escalate the resistance to a point where the 
occupation becomes a heavy burden that Israel cannot afford to bear In- 
stead of eliciting profits from Its occupation of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip Israel will eventually find out that it is beginning to pay a heavy price for 
its Illegal occupation of Palestinian territory. 

Losses Inflicted on Israel as a direct result of the uprising are being 
spelled out by a variety of Israeli officials, including Defence Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin, who recently asked for additional allocations in order to cope with the 
rising expenses incurred upon his ministry because of the dally confrontation 
in the occupied territories. In the meantime foreign tourism to Israel has 
dropped drastically with EI-AI Airline announcing a substantial reduction in 
Its flight services to make up for some of Its huge losses. 

Cheap Arab labour, on which many Israeli Industries flourished and pro- 
spered m the past, is no longer available. The leadership of the uprising 
looks ahead to a period when there will be a total boycott of work in Israel by 
Arab Jabourers. Once such a stage is reached the Palestinian resistance 
would have reached a critical point as far as the Israeli economy Is con- 
cerned. 

The development of the uprising into an effective resistance so painful to 
the Israeks, shows beyond any doubt that the Palestinians are well orga- 
nized and act In accordance with carefully-prepared strategy. It further 

ma°rd^nT 3 P aTfLl?y n m a aJ th " end th9 Un,il the PalBS,inian la 8 it| - 

The sixth member 

J apan's Foreign Minister Mr Sousuke Uno will be in Amman today, 
Thursday, on a two-day official visit. In addition to Jordan Mr Uno will 
also be visiting Syria, Egypt and Israel. Diplomatic sources in Amman 
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Japan s renewed interest In Middle Eastern politics is an event worthv of 
!SL prai3 ^ and ® ncour j a 9 em ©nt. Although not being a member of the five 
! |; e Security Council, Japan has wielded enough 
econom c and political Influence which has bestowed on It the honorary title 
of the Bixth member of the Security Council. Japah is the only non-Western 
country In the group of seven most Industrialized powers, which- met In To- 
^e%^T?e a tr 8 ; WeBk dlBDUS8 world acoUy/dVSa" and 

It is also a country which has done business in our part of the world for a 

SR ] t i r r 0 ^[? C L ha i? ? st , ake L n banging about peace and stability to this region. 
Mr Uno.wlH be listening, but he will also be expected to air his country's 
views on the Palestinian uprising, the prospects of peace. In the. occupied 
areas, and he prospects of ending the Gulf war, where Japanese economic 
promised 3 009 w,th those of m08t countries of the world, have been com- 

We believe that Japan's Increased. Interest In the problems of this vltallv- 
important region will give a boost to attempts to find a peaceful solution to 
• I these problems, while guaranteeing the rights of the! Palestinian people. . 

A®*" all il and trad ! nfl x P arln0 f° f th 4 United States, an active member of all 
p ?«! £ a and economic forums, .and on top of all as a giant economic power 
with business relationships with all world countries, Japan Is In Itself a' good 
example of how a war-torn country of 4Q years', cjuratioh can turn Into aan 
I economic superpower which Is now contributing to! world peace. . " 
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Has the cold war ended? 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 

Star Washington Correspondent 

SOME PEOPLE think President Rea- 
gan's fourth meeting with the Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev was important 
mainly as a symbol — a symbol signify- 
ing that the "cold war” between the two 
superpowers Is over. But that's stretph- 
ing things a bit far. May be this is a long 
step towards ending the "cold war" at 
least temporarily. But the "cold war" 
goes on for now. Just ask the CIA. 

More important. I think, is that this was 
an occasion for the leaders of the two 
most powerful nations In the world to 
take some practical steps that can lead 
President Reagan's successor and Gor- 
bachev to more far-reaching steps later, 
especially to end some regional conflicts. 

They have signed some agreements to 
restrict the possibilities of nuclear war, 
although more agreements should follow. 
We'll all breathe a sigh of relief when 
that’s done. 

On the regional side, the next Ameri- 
can president could come to terms with 
Gorbachev on ending the Angola war, 
Moscow would have to see to getting the 
Cubans out, and the American president 
to getting the South Africans out. 

And in the Middle East, they could 
work wonders. First of all, the Soviets 
might clarify their own views on an Inter- 
national conference to set the stage for 
an Israeli -Arab peace, and might then 
talk the Israelis into believing what the 
Americans are already saying — that 
such a conference would not lay down 
the law to Israel's disadvantage but 
-would merely stand aside as a kind of 
referee in the Israeli-Arab talks. 

How could the Soviets be persuasive? 
Diplomatic relations are one thing they 
could offer. And they could offer much 


t' 'vV i 


the US 

freer emigration of Soviet Jews to Israel. 
It was 1 1,000 Jewish emigrants Iasi 
year. Why not 100,000? Of course, 1h4 - 
would irritate the Arabs, notably Syria 
and Jordan. 

In the Gulf, much is to be done, and il 
may be that we can't wait until alter Sib. 
American elections. It looks as though 
the Iranians were caving in, and thetww. 
may be ripe to get a ceasefire. 

As the war moves In Iraq's favour, the 
Iraqis may be tempted to push their ad- 
vance beyond the border. A terrible ms- 
take. What we need is UN Resolution 
598 which leads from ceasefire to mu- 
tual withdrawal, to appointment of a 
court to determine who started the vrar ; 
If the Iranians are smart they'll let m 
last point be postponed for a few years ; 

There are such projects as a Joint US , 
-Soviet expedition to Mars. If that cow 
be done, it would truly suggest ceasen# 
In the "cold war." So many aspects 
space flight are secret that jolnl opera- 
tions would require a galaxyof decisions- 

And then there Is East-West trade md 
economic development. Just think ot ms 
potential for trade between the UJJ 
States and the so-called Iron Curia 
countries and the Soviet Union 
restraints were removed. That m 
truly seal the end of the "cold war 



Grin and bear it 


To the editor 


I cannot help but empathise with Mr N.K. Chakrabarti (Jerusalem Star 9-15 
whose excellently written article on the trials and tribulations of seeking visas i 
European tour highlights the bureaucratic perils encountered by many flh inn° 
traveller. 

Mr Chakrabarti says that the traveller from third world countries is P 0 ^ 10 ^. 8 ^ 
sceptlble to the vagaries of consular officials and Immigration authorities, inm 
7®°'^ as a well worn world traveller emanating from the land whose emf > [(]j 
girthed the globe, I can assure him that no one is Immune. It might even &e sa ^ 
there Is a let s get even" attitude among some of those nations who once 
oppression of colonialism. 

Yet It is we travellers who, throughout history and suffering through 
nces and Insults to our pride, have made the world as small as It is today- 
who have reduced the threats of conflict by acquiring and passing on t 
homes the true nature of foreign parts; It is we who have brought trad®. "JJJJ y 
and commerce and thereby increased world prosperity; and it Is we, in our 
are the true ambassadors of our home countries. e 

1 have long held the view that the United Nations should promulgate for ^ 
travellers a world visa, which would be honoured without question at any P 0 st |gfl 
by participating countries, who would first have the right to thoroughly ^ 
each applicant. I would be prepared to wait a year or more, in order to hoL t Is 1 
of paper which would allow me to enter and leave any country "freely 
or Hindrance," as it says on Her . Britannic Majesty's passport. 

In the rrjeantlme,. M r - Chakrabarti, wa shall all have to grin and bear it, but a* ^ 
you rtow know you are not alonel 


Vpurs faithfully, 


Christopher^ 

23 JUNE 19® 
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summitry for a common cause 


' /Comment arYV 
[^^fesaji^izvj 

iZST^hen the giants confer. 

! belnas nurse their anxieties. The 
[ZL summit between President Ro- 
afteaaan and First Secretary Mikhail 
S was no exception; behind its 
Seal glitter lurked the fears, real or 
binary of not only common Amarl- 
rtjand Soviets but also the spectators 
^merest of the world. 

Kricans and Soviets In high places 
■'•dal the 'conspiracy theories' that 
gtiie rounds of their secondary em- 
i'aof spheres of Influence each time 
■fitadere meet. The Washington sum- 
el iul winter fired speculation that a 
Soviet deal on Afghanistan was in 
^offing. What did we get? A US-Soviet 
on Afghanistan — not a solution. 

« peace, not even a temporary 
aH-fre. 

Ms lime around the summit in Mo- 
m drew attention away from danger- 
's situations in the Middle East, Africa, 
Swth and Southeast Asia and Central 
Irak* but not to defuse any of them. 
Hot unjustly, it was condemned as a 
pepoGtlcal theatre. 

Ho one denies that the two super 
statesmen need to get to know each 
star — for what it's worth, since one of 
ten at least will be out in January 
fflB. But even the small traders take 
Hi lime to get on first -name terms and 
fan proceed with business. What's 
isplng these two men from moving on 
toy Issues outside the catch-all brief of 


arms control? 

The problem may be quite simple, and 
it's exemplified by the difficulties with 
arms control. It bolls down to an all- em- 
bracing lack of trust. If the two sides 
cannot trust each other on nuclear arith- 
metics they are even less likely to feel 
confident of practising give-and-take po- 
licies In the strategic areas of conflict. 
The same holds true If the argument is 
reversed. 

However, history tells us that trust- 
building exercises by rival powers often 
lead to third parties being used as bar- 
gaining counters, usually without their 
knowledge. Why? Because it hurts less 
and it's politically expedient, whatever 
the political system, to do things that in- 
volve the minimum of the negotiators' 
own blood and soil. 

Afghanistan proved to be an example 
and Europe increasingly finds Its predi- 
cament to be little different from coun- 
tries that are the scene of proxy con- 
flicts. 

The Intimacy between Washington and 
several Arab states, namely Saudi Ara- 
bia, Jordan, and Egypt, and the treaties 
between Moscow and Syria gave hope 
that the quest for a breakthrough in 
arms control would be reflected In a 
search for a solution In the Middle East. 
This was, of course, a naive expectation. 
How did the Middle East feature in the 
Moscow summit? No-one has any idee. 

The Bame post-summit ambiguity 
characterizes all other so called regional 
conflicts, particularly Kampuchea, Viet- 
nam, Angola, South Africa and Central 
America, which Involve either or both 
superpowers but not their nationals. 


This arrogant disregard for the human 
costs of what mostly are proxy wars Is 
illustrated in remarks by the American 
UN envoy, Vernon Walters, in a recent 
interview. He said the United States had 
been able to sustain peace longer than 
the Europeans had this century. By 
peace he meant, of course, the absence 
of a conflict directly over the heads of 
Europeans and Americans. 

The Soviets under Gorbachev have 
been far too diplomatically alert To give 
any indication of how far their sympa- 
thies lie with this exclusivlst version of 
peace and conflict. But in shunning the 
disruptive Cold War-vintage policies of 
his predecessors, Gorbachev has not 
moved closer to the developing world. In- 
stead he has concentrated his domestic 
and foreign drive on the West. 

Beneath the rhetoric, of which there Is 
admittedly more from Moscow than from 
Washington, Gorbachev remains about 
as Insensitive to the needs of the world 
outside Europe and North America as 
president Reagan. 

The risk of such a situation is that the 
two empires under these politicians in 
need will gravitate toward each other 
without much thought to the substance 
or scope of their concord. This has hap- 
pened before In history; It's been identi- 
fied by the common epithets of parochial 
or selfish politics. Unless Moscow and 
Washington indicate otherwise, there will 
be reason to suspect that the two sides 
are far too preoccupied with each other 
to hear the world they live In. 


Sajld Rlzvl Is the Managing Editor of 
Academic File. 


Panama 


No more cards on the table 


By Raul H. Ampuero 

Special to The Star 


JJDQN ~ Panama Is important to the 
States both in political and millt- 
jyterms. While Washington's political 
Way Is notorious. It Is often forgotten 
tel ins US Southern Command Is head- 
wind in Panama, from where it ex- 
control over US military activities 
*** of the Rio Grande. 

1 JJ®®are I* US military bases in Pan- 
jfewfth about 10.000 sevlcemen; there 
PJ* D Installations for Intelligence ga- 
I and surveillance. The US military 
£7*® In Panama is thus crucial while 
■jwijral American crisis seems to In- 
regional countries In varying de- 
( jj^any US operations in support of 
: Ikjwernments 0 f El Salvador and 
kiT 35 ' or the 'Contras' in their fight 
Jas*. wou ld not get off the 
WN without the presence In Panama. 

J£2 8 5 ,nen, ’«W» was terflely un- 
tf« SHh.i aul horltarlan vein of Pana- 
j. Males never quite worried US 
rsHnnaM-* 0x cept when it showed a 
HtaA JJrPopuliat tendency. Nobody 
aJ ywhtal followed: a situation bb 
talma ?? ri * e domestic US impll- 
bftD®?' say, the ‘Contras’ affair or 

wfSfS U P of the armies of El Sal- 
and Honduras. 



J he roots of the problem 
■M-kitoLnD The aa 8as8ination of a 
Panamanian opposition poli- 

lfeaHI,? rea years a 90 caused pu- 
!wo? , !? r i nment c °ncern in the US, 
IbiE i 00 ^ Juna ' a8t year that 
T J ace of Browing and vocal 
*Who'J “ egan t0 think that there 
« more democracy In Panama. 

^ I® an im P resslve P u - 
'^■saconi S as h 0 accusation by for- 
^ “J r W COfTlmand °f the Panama- 
' 00,0001 Rob - 
ivri AniE??: ,hat his boas General 
^ and was involved in 

Nffly. and has ap- 

Hugo Spadafora, 
,n 1985 ’ 

H^thi W Porsistence of the op- 
ft Was drastically con- 

! lorcat 1 iS2 V ^ r hfh Bnt and the. 
iSBtf the realization that, 


taSJir Bdminl stration tc 
r number of ways. 


Panama’s strong man Manuel 
Antonio Noriega 

it was initially the Assistant Secretary 
of Defence, Richard Armitage, who flew 
to Panama City for talks with General 
Noriega. His mission did not work. Soon 
after, on 4 February. Noriega was n- 
dicted in the US on charges of being in- 
volved In drug trafficking. 

The White House then believed that 
economic sanctions would work But 
with a tough repression of dissent, a ai 
vlded opposition and the American 
banks' failure to sustain the measures 
(which created a shortage of the local 
currency, the US dollar, and closed Hie 
financial system), bank tf ansac t ,0 °® 
reopened early In May and signalled th 
virtual end of those sanctions. 

In the meantime negotiations conti- 
nued. The numerous visits to PMarna by 
Michael Kozak, deputy assistant director 
of state, in April and May gave the m 
presslon that a definitive deal was In the 
making. 

However, the nearer a deal I was 
thought to be. the louder became the op- 
position In Panama. Thei ertete, * h0 °PP 
aiiinn armied was not between Panama 
a“sh&on 8 but between 
and the United States. The US concese- 
ions to Noriega were thus seen as a be 
trayal of the democratic cause in Pan- 

ama. 

in- mbu the Civic Crusade, the main op- 
BoStKllMon%aid that to allow Ito- 
Sonfl tn atav or return to the country af- 

PBroma CanaMaaue wtSTto decades, 


has been the Bource of nationalist back- 
lash). 

Secretary of State George Shultz de- 
layed his departure for the Moscow 
Summit in May In the hope that Noriega 
would accept a negotiated solution to 
what increasingly looked like a US admi- 
nistration problem, rather than one of 
Noriega's. Rejected by the Panamanian 
strongman, Shultz announced that 
"there were no more cards on the table." 

This aspect of the Central American 
crisis has resulted In a risky situation for 
the Republican candidate and Vice- 
President, George Bush. If Noriega was 
Indeed a Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) man for some years, he should 
have served while Bush was the agen- 
cy's director (1976-77). Others argue 
that Bush as well as other top US admi- 
nistration officials must have been aware 
of what Is now said to be revealed about 
Noriega's drug involvements. 

At best, the affair has sown confusion 
not only about what was known of No- 
riega beforehand but alBO about what is 
to be done to oust him. The talk of poss- 
ible military action against him only 
served to alienate other Latin American 
nations. Very few of them would support 
Noriega, but most would oppose overt 
pressure and Indeed any military opera- 
tion against him. 

A victory for Noriega would make US 
diplomatic and political pressure leas 
likely to succeed In other cases where 
Washington believes that democracy 
has to be restored. General Pinochet In 
Chile, for example, should be less wor- 
ried about Washington's opinion than, 
say, a couple of years ago. 

The crisis in Panama will also compli- 
cate the political situation In Central Am- 
erica as a whole while It seeks a political 
Instead of a military solution — one that 
Washington perceives as a threat to US 
interests. 

But with the presidential elections 
looming in the US, an uncertain future 
for the 'Contras' in Nicaragua, and the 
American plan for El Salvador In tatters. 
It Ib quite conceivable that Panama will 
be left for 'Manana,' a legacy tor Rea- 
gan's successor. 

Raul Ampuero, a contributing editor 
of academic file, la a London-based 
writer end broadcaster with extensive 
experience of the political and social 
developments In Latin America. 
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By: Ya'coub Ahmad 


Once 
Khomeini 
is gone 


AYATOLLAH KHOMEINI could die 
any moment now that he is about 
88 years old. Human beings, Includ- 
ing leaders, are mortal. They are 
remembered by their deeds and 
contribution to the building of bet- 
ter societies and the services they 
have rendered to their nations. 
Their heritage can be more Impress- 
ive and lasting by their role in pro- 
moting the cause of peace in their 
regions and the world at large. 

Khomeini's heritage is one of 
wars, destruction and Insensitivity 
to human suffering. The father of 
the 'Islamic Revolution' has be- 
trayed the very principles which 
prompted the Iranian people to 
bring him to power. Hie successors 
may try to follow the same path but 
Khomeini will be the sole one to 
blame for the massive deatruction 
which befell Iran over the past 10 
years. 

Once Khomeini la gone, things are 
most likely to be different In Iran 
under his successors. What concer- 
ns us moat In the Arab world is 
whether Khomeini's absence would 
bring an end to the Iran-lraq war. 
The question Is raised because 
there are many signs Indicating that 
Khomeini's presence is the principal 
factor In keeping the conflict 
ablaze. 


Khomeini Is known for his stub- 
bornness and Indifference to the 
loss of lives. As the leader of the re- 
volution he cannot concede defeat 
or acknowledge that Ita continua- 
tion 1b senseless. He Is very cau- 
tious not to tarnish hla Image as a 
determined leader who never gives 
up a fight until the finish. 

Those who will succeed Khomeini 
will not be in a position to maintain 
the war at such a high price without 
facing stiff opposition at home. The 
Iranians seem reluctantly willing to 
accept the calamities of the war as 
long aa Khomeini Ib alive. It la highly 
unlikely that they would be pre- 
pared to continue a meaningless 
war with no end in sight to gratify 
second -class leaders. 

Khomeini's successors can also 
find a face-saving formula to reach 
an honourable settlement with Iraq. 
Khomeini's presence obstrueta the 
achievement of such a settlement 
because it falls far short of the vic- 
tory which he has often pledged to 
bring about against Iraq. Moreover, 
a peace settlement le tantamount to 
a political suicide for Khomeini, and 
he Is thus anxious to avoid It at any 
coat. Hia successors can reach a 
peace settlement and escape the 
consequences. 

Khomeini's disappearance may 
also trigger deep divisions Inside 
the revolution's hierarchy and en- 
courage opposition groups to act 
more forcibly to topple the regime. 
The post-Khomeini eTa Is likely to 
be characterized by confusion* Inde- 
clsiveness and chaos. Under such 
conditions It will be extremely diffi- 
cult for any nation to maintain a 
vary costly and futile conflict. 
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Fire-bombs vs. demolition 

Occupation troops demolish and seal scores of houses 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM (AP) 
in a leaflet distributed throu- 
ghout the occupied territories, 
the underground leaders of the 
uprising called for a general 
strike Wednesday. In many 
towns and cities, Palestinian 
students stayed away from their 
classes despite army threats to 
close down the schools. The 
West Banks 1,200 schools 
reopened last month after a 
four-month suspension and the 
military government said it would 
close them again if students 
failed to attend class regularly. 

In the West Bank city of He- 
bron, witnesses said students; 
Wednesday blocked streets with ■ 
rocks and stoned Israeli troops 
who fired tear-gaa to disperse 
the demonstrators. 

Meanwhile two Arab youths 
were wounded by Israeli gunfire 
Tuesday, including a 10-year-ord 
boy shot in the leg by an Israeli 
civilian trying to disperse a 
stone- throwing mob In the West 
Bank city of Nablus, Arab hospi- 
tal officials said. The army con- 
firmed an Israeli civilian was 
stoned In Nablus, and cited the 
man as saying he fired in the air 
to disperse the attackers. Army 
officials said they had no reports 
of Injuries as a result of the 
shooting, and did not provide 
further details. 

The second Injury involved a 
ona-year-old Arab who was shot 
In the shoulder during a clash 
with troops In the village of 
Burka near Nablus, said officials 
at the city's Al-lttlhad Hospital. 
The officials, speaking on condi- 
tion of anonymity, quoted Burka 
residents as saying the army 
later clamped a curfew on the’ 
village and rounded up all men 
over 16 at the local school yard. 
The army confirmed a Burka re- 
sident was Injured In a clash 
with troops, but would not pro- 
vide further details. 

Defence Minister Yitzhak Ra- 
bin said all Israelis, not ]ust the 
army, must defend Jewish set- 
tlements. and that he was right 
to encourage civilians to open 
fire on Arabs armed with fire- 
bombs. "We are in a prolonged 
war of independence... and 
everyone has to be aware, pre- 
pared, equipped," Rabin told Ihe 
Associated Press In an Interview 
Tuesday. 

In Qaza, Israeli soldiers dosed 
tow of Qaza city's largest out- 
door marketplaces Monday 
morning and ordered the mer- 
chants to re-open In the after- 
noon. The measure, which af- 
fected more than 100 fruit, 
vegetable and meat stands, ap- 
peared aimed at breaking the 
obedience of Palestinian mer- 
chants to underground uprising 



Palestinian youth enclrlced, detained and silenced 


Campaign of kids arrest in Jerusalem 


leaders who have ordered 
stores shul in the afternoon. 
Also In Qsza city, dozens of 
Palestinians staged a sit-in prot- 
est in the Red Cross building In 
solidarity with Arab children who 
have been leading the uprising. 
The two-hour sit-in was In keep- 
ing with the latest underground 
leaflet which called for a day to 
honour "Palestinian children 
marlyre." 

In the meantime about 200 Is- 
raeli troops, welded shut the 
door Monday of a Palestinian 
family welfare centre In the 
West Bank city of EI-BIreh and 
sakl the closure would be In ef- 
fect for two years, a spokeswo- 
man for the centre said. 

The Israeli army said the cen- 
tre , where adult literacy, sewing 
and home economics are taught 
to Arab women, was closed for 
promoting violent resistance. 
"There was a systematic policy 
of educating youths to violent 
activities," an army spokesman 
said, adding that military officials 
found "Inflammatory and antl- 
8emitlc material" in two raids on 
the centre. 

Also Monday, Israeli prison 
spokesman Johnny Tester said 
a Palestinian woman prisoner 
from the Qaza Strip was freed 
on bail after giving birth to a boy 
Friday. The Jerusalem Post said 
it was the first time a security 
prisoner had ever been released 
on ball. 

Israel' e army on Sunday shut 
down three Arab schools were 
protests have erupted, and 
Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
was reported holding a meeting 
with Palestinian leaders in an ef- 
fort to start a dialogue.. 

Israeli government leaders 
issued an appeal for the people 
to help In the battle against hun- 
dreds of fires that are being 
blamed on arsonists acting as 


part of the alx-month-old Pales- 
tinian uprising. Cabinet ministers 
asked at their weekly meeting 
for Israelis to "help all bodies 
that deal with extinguishing and 
preventing fires" following 2,500 
blazes since early May that des- 
troyed more then 25,000 acres 
of trees and pasture land, a gov- 
ernment communique said. 

In the West Bank, army troops 
shot and wounded a 20-year-old 
Palestinian during disturbances 
In the village of Salem near Na- 
blus, a military spokesman said. 
The spokesman said Arab re- 
sidents attacked a routine army 
patrol "with rocks, slingshots 
and road blockades." An official 
at the Ittihad Hospital In Nablus 
said the man was hit In the left 
side of the neck, but was In fair 
condition. 

Meanwhile, in the Gaza Strip, 
Palestinians heeded calls by the 
fundamentalist Islamic Jihad 
(holy war) Organization to strike 
and hold demonstrations to mark 
the hanging of three Arabs in 
1930 by the British mandatory 
authorities. 

In the Khan Yunls refugee 
camp, Palestinians burned tires 
and attacked Israeli troops with 
rocks and firebombs, an Arab re- 
porter and Israeli radio said. The 
soldiers opened fire killing 
17-year-old Khaled Al-HaJ Yu- 
suf, who was hit In the chest. 
Two other Arabs were wounded. 
The military spokesman con- 
that a Palestinian was 
killed and two others wounded 
and said the army was Inves- 
tigating the circumstances. 

However troops clamped a 
curfew on the refugee camp but 
1 reporter said, residents 
milled on the streets and burned 
tires in other parts of the town. 

Saturday's firabombings were 
the latest In a mounting series of 
such attacks on Israeli soldiers 


A call to deny preferential status 


THE AMERICAN Arab 
Antl-Dlacrlmlnatlon Com- 
mittee (ADC) this month 
petitioned the Office of the 
United States. Trade Repre- 
• sentstlve to review the sta- 
tus of Palestinian trade un- 
ions as well as government 
health and safety policies 
towards Palestinian lab- 
our In Israel and the occu- 
pied territories. 

fn a petition filed on 1 
June, ADC asserted, that 
preferential trade, status 
should be denied to Israel, 
“based on Its persistent 
violation of Internationally 
recognized . workers' 
rights". Examples- cited in- 
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eluded the right of Pales- 
tinian workers to associate 
with trade unions of their 
choice, the right to orga- 
nize and the right to, parti- 
cipate In collective bar- 
gaining. 1 : 

.Also noted was the fact 
that Israel has consistently 
denied Palestinian workers 
. 'acceptable conditions of 
Work, with respect to mini- 
mum wages/hours of work. 

X al occupational 
health and safety stan- 
dards, and ■ the- / enlor- . 
2SIW.J ^ bf ' \ Prohibitions 


ADC President Abdeen 
Jabara stated that “Israel 
Is Indisputably in violation 
of every fair labour practice 
with respect to Palestinian 
workers. The United State B 
s by law required to hold 
l8rael to the same stan- 
dards as it does other 
nations, and, therefore, 

would seem to be obligated 

to deny the preferential tr- 
ade status to Israel." 

Notices of the petitions 
accepted for review will be 
■ published In the Federal 
Register on or about i 5 
: Publlo hearings 

-Vhll be held In the Fall. ' 
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Street fights: the everyday scene In the occupied 
territories 


and civilians. The army has ini- 
tialed a series of measures to 
curb the attacks. Defence Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin gave soldiers 
and civilians permission to shoot 
at firebomb-throwers on sight. 
Last week, a military court sen- 
tenced a Palestinian, convicted 
of throwing a firebomb at Israeli 
soldiers, to 10 years imprison- 
ment. On Thursday and Friday, 
the army demolished the homes 
of seven alleged firebomb throw- 
ers. 

In Arab East Jerusalem police 
arrested 19 Palestinians after 
protesters took over two main 
streets in the commercial district 
and pelted Israeli vehicles with 
rocks, police spokesman Rafi 
Levy said. Protesters also threw 
rocks and an empty bottle at an 
army lookout post atop the Da- 
mascus Gate, one of the nor- 
thern entrances to the walled, 
old city. 

However the Belt Furik clash be- 
gan at about 4 a.m. when sol- 
diers entered the village to des- 
troy the home of Ahmed Hananl. 
allegedly a member of a gang 
that assassinated Nablus Mayor 
Zafer Al-Masrl In March 1986 
and carried out attacks against 
Israelis, the army said. 

Arab youths guarding the vill- 
age alerted residents over port- 
able loudspeakers, and about 
700 villagers armed with rocks 
and bottles rushed into the 
streets to face the approxi- 
mately 100 troops, said villager 
Rafiq Yusef Masmoud, 25. 

The soldiers opened fire, and 
the ensuing street battle raged, 
for about four hours, said Mas- 
moud, who was shot In the right 
teg. He spoke to the Associated 
Press from his hospital bed at 
. Nablus' AMttihad Hospital. 

About two hours after entering 
the village, troops blew up the 
; house, Masmoud said. "I saw a 
big cloud go up Into the eky,” he 
• said. "After the house exploded, 

. the fighting really picked up." 


Later Friday, two army troops 
were parked at a roadblock out- 
side Belt Farlk, and soldiers bar- 
red reporters from entering. Five 
of the 18 soldiers barred repor- 
ters from entering. Five of Ihe 19 
villagers wounded by gunjj 
were In serious condition, IncW- 
Ing a 22-year-old woman who 
waa shot in the throat and para- 
lyzed from the chest down- 
wards, said a doctor at Al-lttlhad 
Hospital, 

Casualties were being brought 
to the hospital throughout W 
morning and about five hours al- 
ter the clash. An l8_ y ea '™“ 
youth arrived at the enwfl 6 ™* 
room with a bullet wound In 
right leg. 

Rabin said the uprising was 
supported by the majority ^ 
1.6 million Palestinians in the 
cupied territories ^ 
shifted from mass 
tions to commercial strikes, eW 
disobedience and IndivWual 
of firebombing and stoning. 
fire-bombs are the most d 
Ing problem," Maj. Q ®' J 

Mitzne, the army's Waal Ban* 
commander, told Israel 
"We shall do everything P? 5 *"" 
to stop this phenomenon. 

In a related development^ 
Israeli Civil Rights IB- 

dependent forum of jol- 

wyers, sharply criticized (hfl 
dlers treatemen of Arab 
occupied territories. Oneto 
Netta Goldman, told f cew ^ 
.ference Arabs no lonser ^ 

complaints ab0U \ h ^ J rf !iy had 
soldiers because tne arii y 

failed to take action on mos^^ 
tltlons, teraelradioaald. 0S 

dlo also quoted the ^^ips- 
saying one-third of ® (or ces 
tlnians arrested by 'era 0 ' 1 jjjjjj; 
in the last year, or 2,50” # 

ere currently In ® " e m- 

montha without trial 
ergency regulations. 
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Eyewitness in the occupied land 


The yellow wind 


Editor's NOTE: Following 
Sthe 12 th of a Bet of ex- 
Bons from the book 
Wallow Wind” by Da- 
rid Grossman, The book 
originally appeared In He- 
M and waa later trans- 
its by Halm Watzman. 
flfjuman’a book was 
tnuored by the Israeli 
\ Siorlties and was later 
/Assad for publication 
ritilng two chapters. 


OUR BARTA'A ,-the Israeli one, 
as richer and more active. Our 
tosM were nicer, and every 
Siiiily lived on Its own. With 
tan, a married son would conti- 
w to five with his father. Even 
mfeily life there are differences: 

< ley go to Tulkarm and Nablus 
1 hr shopping and enjoyment — 

! fuse cities are their focal point 
herary way. Our focu8 is the 
Jewish city of Hadera. There is a 
PP — there Is distance be- 
iwen us.” 

Da other Barta'a (the people 
el each Barta'a call their sister 
Age "the other Barta'a") 
rinds up the face of the ravine, 
anils poorer and more crowded, 
thee of cactus break through 
N fences around the houses, 
md flocks of sheep kick up dust 
ritheanevs. 


Amr Kabha notices me talking 
rth some teenager, on the 
and suggests that I come 
rih him to nis house. He is 
28 years old but looks 
jftch older. He works in the 
I Pcuttry slaughterhouse in Had- 
#i end does quite well. He has 
* house, large and sunlit, 
5® like the houses In Israeli 
“J'a His small children play 
whe floor mats, and there Is a 
J*. open view from the win- 
fa. 

1 was a boy when the village 
J* reunited," Amr tells me. "I 
wnber not knowing my 
pwnother until the reuniflca- 
®J-0lher children had grand- 
25™, and I was jealous. I 
run over the hill facing the 
Syatta'a, and I would call 
W ?Ml, sittil to every old wo- 
there, but I didn’t find 
52* "V grandfather died, 
hSjrifd about It from hearing 
nJ^and walls from the Is- 
u I*®*- My father could not go 
to? !u n,ra . 1, ot course. Very 
k!r l8rael1 authorities 
wing a movie to the other 
wf 1 n.i and i people there, 
m i£: n ,i7' lnd * w ould project it 
•jJjilde of a house that 
tan US' jaroariiber how we 
Wni» am? benches and chairs 
taJ^t *t night to see those 
,^8.They were very popular 

JSjJapj alaykum." Jawdat 

-fee S' f l5 nd8 Amr's, enter 
a r© also of the 

tUfWinl Jawdat . tall, 

fine-featured, atu- 
at Yarmouk. Un- 
voik £ Jordan. He can't find 
•oikari J? 8 PTpteaslon here. "I 
3r d JSi r a . white In a pub In Tel 
ittriLi.. 1 a Poke to Israeli 


VtaS*' be tellB me - 

wudied exactly tha do mo 


Continued harsh treatment will never bring good results 


flmiriai thB 8ame 

?® l «uranfimhi d8hwaBher ln a 

1 L an Sre Urt ft eouldn t 8tand 
^.XdTr'J 5 ! y paW me 80 
liksaser ‘ 
Hv*™ ' .pams back to the vlll- 

I* Wc®ip a ! fi ' Bartaa think of 
jilhKl. hla side. He 
" Vou '“Iked 
fWri.t- you? You tell 

^ way here I re- 


corded an unflattering descrip- 
tion of them by an Israeli Arab , 
a native of nearby Umm El- 
Fahm. "Immediately after the 
war,” the young Arab told me, 
"without even welting for the 
ceasefire, we all ran to Barta'a. 
All those years we heard the 
adults talking about how Barta'a 
had been cut in two, and about 
the wonderful people there, and 
we wanted to see for ourselves. 
So what did we see? A filthy vill- 
age. People dressed shabbily, In 
clothes from 20 years ago. 
We, when we got older, didn't 
grow moustaches. They all have 
moustaches two metres longl 
We had a game, when we were 
kids, of counting the mousta- 
ches of 'dafawin' — that's what 
we call them, 'dafawin.' You 
know, people who live In the 
'dafa,' the West Bank. 

Asad 20 years old, baby- 
faced, works in the village, about 
to get married): "They have Is- 
raeli Identity cards, £ > they can 
go to Tel Aviv and hang out all 
night and no one does anything 
to them. I have to return to the 
village at night, or hide If I want 
to sleep there. My car has the 
blue licence plate of a 'dafawl,' 
and they have yellow Israeli 
plates. They feel like kings be- 
cause of that, because the po- 
lice will 8 top me at a checkpoint 
and let them pass, like Israelis. 

Once t was driving along the 
road, and the car behind me 
honked Ihe whole time, so that I 
would get off the road and let 
him pass. I looked In the mirror 
and saw an Israeli Arab. It didn t 
help me any — he almost threw 
me off the road, and as he 
passed he shouted, 'Move aside, 
move aside, you dirty 'dafawil 
Go back to Nablus, where you 
came froml* " 

The two others nod. Asad: "If 
you ask out a girl from there, 
she says, ‘I don’t go out with 
‘dafawin." Amr: "Still, there have 
been some marriages with them 
during the last few years. 
At first, they didn't want to marry 
us, but now they're getting used 
to It." 

Asad: "It's like an Ashkenazic 
Jew not wanting to marry a 
Yemenite Jewess." 

Amr: 'And there's something 
Interesting. Whenever they have 
a fight with someone over some- 
thing, they run to us and ask ue 
to fight for them." 

The three of them laugh: "As 
If we were their bodyguards. 

Jawdat: 'They always brag 
about how much like the Israelis 
they are, yet -they don t- sense 
what the Israelis think of them. 
Israeli Arab towns like F aradte 
and Kufr Qar'don't get the same 
kind ol government support je- 


I Lest we forget 1 



Editor's Note: Israeli current atrocious acts against 
the Palestinian people brought to mind the oblitera- 
tion of hundreds of Palestinian villages and towns. 
The Royal Committee for Jerusalem Affairs published 
a documented periodical edited by Mr Faiez Jaber in 
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centres since 1948. 


wish settlements get. Here, a 
week ago, the government de- 
cided that the Druze and Cir- 
cassian communities would be 
granted equal rights with the Is- 
raelis. They're not giving equality 
to Israeli ArabB. I don’t envy the 
Israeli Arabs — they don't have 
any pride. They only take things 
from the country, but they don't 
do anything for It. While you do 
reserve duty 45 days a 
year, they go to the beach. If I 
were In their position, I wouldn't 
take anything from the country 
at all — not social security, not 
social benefits, nothing." 

The three talk together excit- 
edly, Interrupting each other in 
an odd, almost Jewish competi- 
tion over how much they have 
suffered at the hands of the 
Jews. Jawdat says, “They cry 
about being second-class ci- 
tizens. But the truth is that they 
are fifth-class citizens." 

The three West Bank Ba- 
tra'ans give me their ranking of 
those who live under Israeli sov- 
ereignty: First come the Jews, 
who are first-class citizens. 
Then come the Jewish Immi- 
grants from Ethiopia, who are 
second-class. Then come the 
Bedouin. And then, they say, we 
come, because we lack rights 
but we have pride, and at the 
very end come the teraell Arabs. 

“Understand," Jawdat contin- 
ues, "that In living here, in the 
West Bank, I constitute an inter- 
national problem. The whole 
world talks and argues about 
me. No one talks about the Is- 
raeli Arab. I am free in my soul, 
know that I can say what I eel 
toward you and the occupation. 
He can't. He is too tied up with 
you. He can't even think about it. 
He prefers not to think about It. 

Rlad Kabha, the 'iwikhtar' of 
Israeli Barta'a, sayei "They 
really see themselves as part of 
the Palestinian people. We see 
ourselves as part of the Pales- 
tinian people but also as an Inte- 
gral part of Israel. The sad part 
Is that the Israelis reject us be- 
cause we are Arabs, and the 
Arab countries reject ub be- 
cause we are Israelis. The Arabs 
in the othBr Bartaa continue to 
see us as part of Israel. But, 
despite that, If you write about 
us you should write the whole 
truth: In recent years the ' differ- 
ences between us are starting 
to blur. 

After all, 20 years have 
passed. There are more mar- 
riages between them and us. 
There is more contact. They are 
beginning to be a bit influenced 
by our way of life. We've also 
gained something: Our national 
consciousness has grown stron- 
ger as a result of contract with 
them. 


Part 
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269. Al-Naghnaghlyyah located 25 kms, SE of Haifa. Population: 693. 
Obliterated in 1948, and its lands of 5,860 dunums ware stolen. 

270. Ghurabah located 20 kms, ME of Salad. Population: 200. Obliterated 
in 1948, and kibbutz Gonen was established on Its stolen lands of 
2,950 dunums. 

271. Al-Ghazzawlyyah located 4 kms, east of Beisan. Population: 1.020. 
Obliterated In 1948, and on Its stolen lands ol 1 1,200 dunums, which 
extended lo the Jordan river, the aettiamenl of Ma'oz Hayylm was 
established. 

272. Farah located 13 kms. NW ol Salad. Population: 320. Obliterated in 
1948, and its lands of 7,229 dunums were stolen. 

273. Al-Falour located 9 kms, south of Beisan. Population: 110. Obliter- 
ated in 1948, and Its lands of 729 dunums were stolen. 

274. Al-Faloujah located 30 kms, NE of Gaza. Population: 4,670. Oblite- 
rated In 1948, and thB settlements of Oiryat Gat and Nir Hen were 
established on Us Btolen landB of 38.038 dunums. 

276. Fajlah located 15 kms, NE of Jaffa. Population: 1,200. Obliterated In 
1948, and on its stolen lands was built the eastern Buburb of Pltah 
Tlkwa. 

276. Farradiyyah located 10 kms, SW of Safad. Population: 870,of whom 
100 were massacred when the Jews occupied it In 1948. Obliterated 
In 1948, and on its stolen lands of 18,747 dunums the settlement of 
Parod was established. 

277. Fardeesya located 40 kmB, NE OF Jaffa. Population: 20. Obliterated 
in 1948 and its lands of 1,092 dunums were stolen. 

278. Fer'em located 7 kmB, NE of Safad. Population: 740. Obliterated in 
1948, and on Its stolen lands of 2,088 dunums, the settlement of 
Hazor Ha Gelitil was established. 

279. Farwanah (boated 10 kms, south of Beisan. Population-. 330. Oblit- 
erated In 1948, and on its stolen lands of 4,998 dunums the set- 
tlements of Rewaya, Sede Terumot, and Rehov were established. 

280. Futays located 17 kmB, NW of Beersheba. Population: 160. Oblite- 
rated in 1948 and Ihe settlement of Pettish was established on its 
stolen lands of 1,010 dunums. 

281. Qaquoun located 7 kms, NW of Tulkarem. Population: 1,970. Oblit- 
erated in 1948, and the settlements of Gan Yoshtyyah and Ha'ogen 
were established on Ita stolen lands or 41,787 dunuma. 

282. Lonla located 5 kms, NW of Jerusalem. Population: 900. Obliterated 
In 1948, and Ita lands of 4,050 dunums ware stolen. 

283. Al Qlbab located 10 kms, SE of Ramlah. Population: 1,980. ObHta- 
realed in 1949 after many of Its people were massacred, and the 
settlement of Ayyalon was established on its stolen lands of 12,760 
dunums. 

284. Qabba’ah located 12 kmB, NE of Safad. Population: 480. Obliterated 
In 1948, and Its lands of 13,817 dunums were stolen. 

286. AIQabou located 18 kms, SW of Jerusalem. Population: 260. Oblit- 
erated In 1948, and Its lands of 3,808 dunums were stolen. 

288. Al Qubaybah located 27 kms, west of Hebron. Population: 1,080. 
Obliterated In 1948, and the settlement of Lakhlsh was established 
on Ita stolen lands of 10,737 dunums. 

287. Al Qubaybah located 12 kms, SW of Ramlah. Population: 1,720. Oblit- 
erated In 1948 and the settlement of Kefar Henagld waa 
established on Ita Btolen lands of 11,912 dunums. 

288. Qaddlta located 34 kms, north of Safad. Population: 390. Obliterated 
In 1948, and its landB of 2,441 dunums were stolen. 

289. Qaddlta located 7 kms, NW of Safad. Population: 240. Obliterated In 
1948, and Its. lands of 2.441 dunuma were stolen. 

290. At-Qudayrlyyah located 18 kma, south of Safad. Population: 390. 
Obliterated In 1948 and its lands of 12,486 dunums were Btolen. 

291. Qazazah located 18 kmB, south of Ramlah. Population: 940 Oblite- 
rated In late 1947 after massacring many of Ita people, end Its lands 
of 18,829 dunuma were stolen. 

292 AI-QaBtal located 10 kma, west of Jerusalem. Population: 90. Oblit- 
erated ln 1948, and the settlement of K as tel waa established on ita 
stolen lands of 1,439 dunums. 

293 Al-Qasteenah located 27 kms, SW of Ramlah. Population: 890 Oblit- 
erated In 1948 and the settlement of Arugot was established on Lie 
stolen lends of 8,246 dunuma. 

204. Qatarah located 16 kma. SW of Ramlah. Population: 1,210. Oblite- 
rated in 1948, and the settlement of Gedera was established on ita 
stolen lands of 6,330 dunumB. 

296. Qanneer located 40 kma, SE of Haifa. Population: 750. Obliterated In 
1948 and the settlement of Regavim waa established on its stolen 
lands ol 11,281 dunums. 

298 Qoulah locatded 30 kmB, east of Jaffa. Population: 1,010. Obllt- 
' grated in 1948 and Ita lands of 4,106 dunums were stolen. 

297 Qoumlah located 10 kmB, NW of Belsaan. Population: 440. Oblit- 
erated In 1948, and the settlements of En Harod and Tel Yosef 
were established on ita stolen lands of 4898 dunuma. 
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Western Sahara ‘transformed’ 


While the dispute over its fate festers, the territory of 
Western Sahara is undergoing physical change on a 
large scale, affecting the welfare of its people, as a 
Moroccan writer discovered during a recent trip.... 


By All Sahaljoub 

Special to The St8r 
/ EL AYOUN, Western Sahara — 
When we landed at El Ayoun air- 
port, I was struck by the drama- 
tic change the place has exper- 
ienced since Western Sahara 
was ceded to Morocco in Febru- 
ary 197S following Spain's with- 
drawal from the area. 

The passengers transferred 
from the plane to a modern air- 
port building, erected to meet 
the Increasing air traffic to this 
remote but interesting place. 
Only 13 years ago, El Ayoun 
was unheard of — its obscurity 
compounded by the Spanish ne- 
glect of essential social and 
economic development. In the 
Intervening period, however, El 
Ayoun has been transformed 
from a cluster of army barrackB 
and shanty towns Into a modern 
town with all the expected 
amenities. 

The place appears prosperous 
and In harmony despite the con- 
straints of war between Moroc- 
can forces and the Alger) an - 
backed Pollaarlo guerrillas figh- 
ting for the control of the terri- 
tory. Over the years, Moroccan 
authorities have succeeded In 
bringing to the Inhabitants of this 
arid and inhospitable land eco- 
nomfc_and social amenities com- 


parable with those available to 
Moroccans In the north. 

The endeavour was begun 
with a fund-raising drive by King 
Hessan. In 1976, the King ap- 
pealed to Moroccans to respond 
favourably to a national loan of 
$230 million to finance the deve- 
lopment of Western Sahara. Not 
only was the loan oversub- 
scribed but another was issued 
and achieved Its target within a 
few weeks. 

The Saharan development 
programme was initially worked 
out with the help and advice of 
the local tribesmen within the 
framework of an agency plan. By 
the end of 1978, the Moroccan 
government had spent some 
$800 million on various projects 
In the area - roughly about 
$6,000 for every Sahrawl. a 
considerable sum by African 
standards. 

The official Spanish census of 
1976 gave details of 74,497 in- 
habitants In Western Sahara, 
spread mainly In and around the 
towns of El-Ayoun, Smara, BouJ- 
dor and Dakhla. The inhabitants 
of the desert territory, charac- 
terized by low (60-200 mm a 
year) rainfall and sharp varia- 
tions in temperature, however, 
were virtually unprotected 
against the elements until the 


area was turned into a massive 
work-site by Moroccans anxious 
to develop its infrastructure. 

The beneficiaries of that 
change Include the local inhabi- 
tants and a few thousand Sah- 
rawis. The nomadic population la 
provided with minimum living 
standards — food, housing and 
social and public services de- 
signed to encourage a sedent- 
ary lifestyle. 

The shanty towns have been 
replaced by blocks of flats or 
housing units. Primary and sec- 
ondary schools have been built 
in every locality while every dis- 
trict of the town has local 
health- care centers. In 1976, 
there were only 920 local pupils 
at school in El Ayoun: now there 
are more than 21,800. With the 
exception of roadworks, pro- 
specting for water resources 
and mining, the Moroccan gov- 
ernment Investment Is estimated 
at over $1 billion and spent at 
two stages. 

The objective of the first 
phase was to develop housing, 
schools, health centres, sewage 
and water supplies, roads, com- 
munications and the administra- 
tive structure. The second stage 
was aimed at promoting eco- 
nomic activity. The local com- 
munity was invited to set up 
buisnesses and trades with the 
help of soft-term loans. 

When the Moroccans moved 
Into the area in 1976, hundreds 
were lured to work In the Sahara 
for double pay. Consumer goods 



Sahrawl people enjoy life amenities In Sahara 
capital i, El Ayoun 


were offered tax-free. Now that 
th8 Sahrawls have finished their 
professional training in various 
sectors, they are taking over 
and the double pay incentive has 
been phased out. 

The variety and range of the 
development projects Is quite 
evident to visitors. A United 
Nations mission was in the area 
last December to conduct a 
technical study in preparation 
for a UN-supervised referendum 
to which Morocco adheres. 

The restoration of diplomatic 
relations between Rabat and Al- 


giers in May could be the cata- 
lyst for a new era of pragmatism 
in which the fate of Western Sa- 
hara would be decided 
once and -for all. The social 
and economic change in the 
area has meant that the Inter- 
ests of the Sahrawl people re- 
main foremost In the minds ol 
the Moroccans, who obviously 
favour integration. 

AH Bahaljoub Is the London 
Bureau Chief of the Maghreb 
Arab Press, the national news 
agency of Morocco. 


Gaza centre awaits audience 


By Maureen All 

Special to The Star ■ 

LONDON — In the Qaxa Strip, 
where few amenities exist, 
ex -mayor Rashad Shawa em- 
barked upon a dream project de- 
signed to bring new life and 
fresh stimulus to the area. The 
plan was to build a cultural cen- 
tre where the people of Gaza 
could find refuge and comfort 
from the harsh realities of life In 
Isolation under occupation. 

Here, the people of the Gaze 
would be free to enjoy a wide 
variety of cultural programmes, 
generated by their own com- 
munity and from abroad. Thase 
would Include theatrical and mu- 
sical entertainment, films, and a 
range of social and educational 
courses. 

The dream quickly began to 
form Into reality as funds ral Bed 
by the local Benevolent Soolety 
for Ihe Gaza Strip ware sup- 
plemented by donations Irom 
overseas governments and or- 
ganizations. Plans were drawn 
up and a two-year completion ' 
sohaduie worked out. 

Ten years of heartache and 
frustration later, the oentrB was 
finally finished, but since Intifada 
or the . Palestinian uprising, : its 
future has been In limbo, At 
present,. It can be seen as little 
more than monument to the 
tenacity of those who were de- ' 
termlned not to be beaten by. Is- 
raeli sabotage and the Impose- 
JWe idddsf of tackling -such a '- 
. project ufldeK difficult ' riroum- 1 
stances. ■ ?•- 

-. 'From 1 the beginning Mayor 
■ Shawa was . determined to In- 
volve the. local community: In • 
every aspect of the oentre’s 
development, but a lack of facili- 
ties and expertise made for arow 
progress. Most of tire materials 
had to be imported which meant 
massfve delays In ports and 
warehouses, deliberately en- 
gineered by Israeli bureaucrats. 

The Israeli construction man- 
agement company imposed on 
the project by the governing au- 
thorities was found guilty of sev- 



Gaza’a main street does not reflect harsh realities of life 


oral contractual errors and was 
eventually sacked by Syrian ar- 
chitect Saad Mohaffel, who was 
forced to assume a much 
greater role In the projeat at the 
expense of his other commit- 
ments. 

Even though built by local bull- 
ders, under MohaffeFs guidance, 
the centre has until now been 
viewed with suspicion by the lo- 
cal community which has been 
reluctant to accept It for what It 
Is. 

. Thus the handsome concrete 
structure with 1 its theaters, audi- 
tor®. a fully furnished library, 
restaurant, terraces and printing 
press, now straddles a corner of 
Gaza as an assertion of Pales- 
tinian Identity, which the Pales- 
tinians themselves have not had 
a chance to come to terms with. 

: Uke her father, Leila Shawa 
has devoted the last 10 years to 
the project, working virtually as 
site manager after the Israeli 
management firm was Backed. 
’Now that we have finished 
building, she says, "people are 
beginning to. relate to the Idea. 
The permanent management 
staff who .look after the place 
nave done a good job bf defend- 
ing it among the local community 
and a certain pride is beginning 
to develop, but it Is probably go- 


ing to take years to really get It 
going and overcome the suspi- 
cion that still seems to surround 

On the other hand, response 
to the idea of the centre from 
overseas has been encouraging. 
Generous gifts of furniture and 
equipment have been given or 
promised by several Western 
■governments and a . number of 
countries are to be Involved In 
training personnel, at all levels. 

But, In the meantime, the neat 
library furniture stands empty 
beneath a Ifghtfllled dome. The 
theater gives, out a silent echo, 
The restaurant remains vacant. 
•J he orrty. real sign of life cornea 
. from i the throbbing printing press 
In the heart of the basement 
churning out school textbooks 
for the -Gaza- Strip;' ■. 

Even the colourful stained 
8 „ l™ 0 * 8 In the entrance 
hall, filled with- . motifs from 
Palestinian culture, .remain 
boarded up, deprived of sunlight 
which would justify their exis- 
tence. They are, somehow, sym- 
toite^of what is happening In 
Gaza, The day It is thought 
. prudent to reveal their splend- 
our, together with that of the 
centre as a whole, will be the 
day that the people of Gpzaban 
begin to enjoy the fruit*: Of a 
dream finally come t*ue. • ... 


Equating the rights of 

the Palestinians with 
those of Israelis 


By Pascal Karmy 

Special to The Star 


EQUATING THE national rights 
of the Palestinians with the 
so-called Israeli rights as Se- 
cretary of State Shultz seems to 
indicate Is grossly unjust, Illogi- 
cal and against the nature of 
things. 

For how can one equate the 
national and political rights of 
the Palestinians in their ances- 
tral homeland with the alleged 
rights of the usurper of the 
country, whose people have 
been gathered In Palestine from 
the four corners of the earth? As 
Is well-knowri the Jews were 
brought to Palestine during the 
Jbirty years of the unlamented 
British rule In Palestine and with 
the 'subsequent unlimited and 
unconditional support of the Un- 
ited States. 

As an example, It should be 
remembered that President Tru- 
man insisted immediately at the 
end of World War II, on the entry 
to Palestine pf 100,000 Jaws 
, from Europe although the United 

States government had refused 
to allow European Jews to enter 
the United States as immi- 
grants, In effect,, the United 

States was charitable' at the ex- 
pense of the Palestinian a and 
their homeland. Great Britain, 
being exhausted by the war and 
In a great need of American 
financial assistance, had ho al- 
ternative: but to comply with Tru- 
man's demand. 

The Palestinians of today are , 
the descendants of the Canaan- 
Ites, the Philistines (from whom 
the . name of "Palestine” 
originated), arid the other early . 


tribes which inhabited Palestine. 
They have lived continuously . 
Palestine since the dawn of no- 
tary. They continued to cond- 
tute the main element of the po- 
pulation until the majority ol 

original Inhabitants of .Pates} 1 ]® - 
were displaced by the Israelis in 
1948, who took their land m 
created Israel. 

The claim , that Palestine 

the historic home ofJ5 0 jL 
and that they were driven W 

violence- from Palestine. 10^ 
the faot that It was fa y S 

violence that the ancient isrfi 
themselves conquered^ 

country in times Q° n0 o Pfriby 

Palestine & International Law ^ 
Henry Cattan at page 7, few 
the Arabs by Profewor Wj® 
Rodlnson at page 21ft our 
Decadence of Judaism In 

Times by Moshe Menutfm* 
page 18, the latter two a*" 5 , 
being Jews.) 

Thus there can be no rooj»® ( 
all for equating or comparra^ 
Palestinians' inherent rtf ^ 

rights with, any foreign Pjj, 
rights. Any argument to ^ 

trary Is mere sophist^ ^ 
Palestinians In the Wes 
and Gaza Strip are there ora 
titled not only to exetcto ' 

right to self-determination ^ 

also to exercise the rlgh 



ereignty over their ’ ,v ;^ K fa- 
boih of which are the 

tlons of international 
deed the aim of the So 
Palestinian uprising j® ocoti- 
end the abominable isra*' 

patlon of their territory 
create their Independent .am 


. . iijV s .S6f£-r ,: :,': I'. 
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Winning point scored in last minute 


„*!irq West Germany (APh 
Beaten showed off 
fLlinfl "ray of soccer 
iSaJI through the game. Bu 
:fSled with his most lethal 
'1 Z scoring goals — until « 
from time to push the 
ids past West Germany 
Iv^sday and Into the final of 
‘Jj European Championships. 
m Basten's angled drive 
-, 15 meters (yards) out vlcto- 
capped a creative come- 
■aiffort lor the Netherlands 
" tfotfnued an unlikely one 

• 8fl8lf. 

• * could not have picked a 
jgBme," 8 aid a delighted 
y Coach Rlnus Michels. "It 
bi Ipicai Van Basten goal," 

' Kids said, and it pushed his 
fcr further ahead In the top 
Bing [Sat. The lanky 23 year 
. (w has four goals from as 


many games in the tournament. 
His nearest rival, West German 
Rudi Voeller, will not add to his 
two goals as his ineffective per- 
formance added to the West 
German demise. 

In a heated battle of "eternal 
foes," as Michels called It, Ger- 
man midfield starLother Mat- 
thaeus converted a penalty in 
the 55th minute and the home 
team long looked like the win- 
ners. 

But Romanian referee ion Igna 
was kind to Van Basten when he 
awarded him a penalty after the 
Dutchman's marker, Juergen 
Kohler, appeared to put In a fair 
tackle that floored the striker. 

Defender Ronald Koeman had 
no trouble with his penalty kick 
and the momentum swung the 
Netherlands’ way. 
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Nicklaus 
golfer of 
century 

Jf^ORK (AP) — Jack Nick- 
Uwas selected golfer of the 
Monday night as the 
www most dominated Domi- 
Can fl01 * dur ^ n 9 '* S 

■jjjj! 1)681 oul 30Ven oth- 
wo had been chosen by a 
* ® officials, golf historians 
inters. 


* total number of the votes 
^disclosed when the an- 
ient was made at a dln- 
B Writing golfs 100th anniv- 


ersary in the United States. 

Others who were up for the 
awared were Ben Hogan, Bobby 
JoneB, Arnold Palmer, Sam 
Snead, Kathy Whitworth. 
Mickey Wright and Babe Zaha- 
ries. 

Hogan. Palmer, Snead and 
Whitworth were In the audience. 
Jones and Zaharlas are deceas- 
ed. 

Nicklaus, who was presented 
with a life-size statue, said all 
the nominees had been told to 
prepare an acceptance speech. 
But he did not because he said 
he thought it would be pre- 
sumptuous. 

Earlier In the day, Nicklaus, a 
five-time PGA player of the year, 
said he hoped that his creden- 
tials would earn him the award. 


A Leading Company for Renting 
Tourist Cars Requires 

^8/1Q88 ,a new t0ur * 8t cara ^ or three y ears ' start,n9 * rom 

feasted Insurance companies are welcome to 
"’font their detailed offer to 

' P'O. Box 44, Amman - Jordan 


West German Coach Franz t 
Beckenbauer said: "The team 
thought it was treated unjustly" i 
by the referee, giving it heavy | 
feet that could no longer keep | 
up with the quick combination , 

play of the oppostion. \ 

The West German midfield 
collapsed and the Dutch strikers i 
increasingly turned up In front of 
Eike Immel. 

Jan Wouters, an inspectacular 
but effective midfielder, reveled 
In the space the Germans 
yielded in retreat and his deli- 
cate through ball gave Van Bas- 
ten space to beat Kohler for 
speed. 

After scoring two of his three 
goals In a 3-1 win over England 
with left-foot crossed drives, he 
now unleashed his right foot to 

The three-day heated bat- 
tle over the Rothman’s Jor- 
dan Rally ended last Friday 
with only 1 1 of the 35 en- 
trants reaching the finish 
line at the Marriott Hotel. 

Emirates Mohammad Bln 
Sulayem was in the lead 
covering the 37 special 
stages In 04:02:12, seven 
minutes and seven sec- 
onds ahead of Qatar's 
Sa'id Al- Hajlrl. His Royal 
Highness Prince Abdullah 
came In third, Sweden’s 
Ola Stronberg was fourth 
and Issa Halabi fifth. The 
remaining finalists in- 
cluded Maurice Sehnaoui, 
Lebanon; Mohammad Sbel- 
tan, Jordan; Mohammad Al 
Malky, Saudi Arabia. 

Nicklaus. 48, .has 71 tour titles 
and 18 others overseas, including 
an all-time best 18 majors. In 
addition, he won the US amateur 
championship twice. 

Nicklaus, who was born In 
Columbus, Ohio, came out of 
Ohio State University to turn 
professional In 1961 and joined 
the tour in 1962. 

Nicklaus has won the Masters 
six times, the PGA championship 
five times and has captured four 
US Open titles as well as three 
British opens. He failed to make 
the cut In this year's US open. 

He started the year with 
career earnings just under 5 
million. Nicklaus was the leading 
' money-winner on the tour eight 
times. 
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English Language 
School 

Shmelsanl, Tel. 671447 
Amman. ) 
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beat Immel,. 

"His performance was even 
better than against England," 
Michels said. "He was under in- 
tense pressure from the occa- 
sion and the Individual defence 
on him was impressive". 

Despite the marking there was 
no slopping him. The Milan 
striker was winnning headers, 
spilling dribbling wizardry around 
and beating defenders with 
pace. 

His partnership with fellow Mi- 
lan player Ruud Gullit ma- 
tured further as they repeatedly 
set up passing combinations that 
troubled the German defense. 

The only thing missing in his 
first-half performance was a 
goal. After falling behind, the Ne- 
therlands kept a cool 
head and with passing 


play unraveled then rag- 
ged rearguard. 

After the Matthaeus penalty 
the players had time to talk and 
started to concentrate again," 
Michels said. 

But all their constructive play 
might have led to little had it not 
been for the disputed penalty. 

It gave the Dutch extra drive 
that sapped the German resolve. 
It gave Van Basten the perfect 
circumstances for another of his 
spectacular strikes that clearly 
made him the star of the cham- 
pionships so far. "It was a won- 
derful goal," mused Michels. A 
handful of games for Milan last 
season because of Injury. 

He even thought of quitting 
only six month ago after opera- 
tions on his left and right ankle. 
In the last week. Ihe has proved 
both are In excellent condition. 


Princes Basma opens 
social centres 


AMMAN (Star) — Her Royal 
Highness Princess Basma, 
Chairperson of the Queen Alla 
Jordan Social Welfare Fund 
(QAJSWF), will Sunday inaugur- 
ate four comprehensive social 
centres in Al-Showbaq district. 


These centres are part of a 
larger project, that aims at esta- 
blishing social centres In the 
southern parts of the Kingdom. 

The project is financed by the 
Industrial Development Bank, 
and is carried out by QAJSWF. 


For Sale 

1983 Alfa Romeo Sedan 1300 cc. Excellent condition, 
done only 27,000 km- Duty not paid. JD 950. 

Phone 669165 


Eet us guide you io 
Middle East business 


^■RNISHED apartment for rent 

2SKL ® r ? unc * floor furnished apartment with large 
» wJi" beautiful area in Jabal Amman, 3rd Circle. 


CE© kJL? beautiful area in Jabal Amman, 3rd Circle. 

sitting ■& dining room, fully equippsd 
^urihfl?i^ roorns - colour TV, central heating and 
Plat pan be used as extra bedroom. 

• «■"' i-_ . • 

8 . 30-11 a.m., 2 . 30-5 p-ffl- 
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JABJU. AMMAN. IM'JRCLI NAIIWOW Bl 
■ ABU OAHAB MUTER 
T.l MM» - P 0. BO* 1 ■ AMMAN 


Jordan’s onlv wiekly business paper offering you tne iai-' 
est on contracts, contacts, new opportunities and joint 
ventures. 

Telex 21392 ftfodia Jo., FAX. 867170, Tel. 6641^,006121. 
*■ o Box 59 1 , Amman- Jordan. 
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ABONNEZ — VOUS 
AU "JERUSALEM STAR" 

<Tarifa annuals) 

Pays arabes: 60S 
Europe: 90$ 
Envoyez vos commandos 
au “Star”, 

P.O. Box 591, Amman 
Tdldphone: 664153 


ORIENT EXPRESS 


• RALLYE DE JORDANIE: 
VICTOIRE DE TOYOTA — 
Moh'd Bin Suiayfm, des Emlrats, 
a remporld le 17 juin le 7dme 
rallye de Jordanie avec son ccd- 
quipier iriandais Ronan Morgan, 
au volant de sa Toyota Celica 
turbo (equips Toyota). En 
deux tome position, le Qatari 
Saoed Al-Hajri et le Britannlque 
Steve Bond, sur Audi Quattro ( 
dqulpe Rothmans). Le Prince Ab- 
dallah et Ali Bflbelsl (Jordanie) 
arrivent en trofsIemeB sur Opel 
Manta 400 (dqulpe Royal 
Jordanian -Silk Gut). 

• CISJORDANIE: LE 

"SCORPION NOJR" SEME LA 
TERREUR — Un groupe de mill- 
talres isradliens, auto-baptises 
"Le scorpion noir", fait rdgner la 
terreur depuis plusleurs se- 
maines A Jdrlcho (vallde du 
Jourdain), salon des leurs vic- 
tfmes. MatraquageB systdmatlq- 
ues, menaces de mort et autres 
brutalllds aveugles: "Nous som- 
mes lea memos que ceux qui ont 
brla6 les os de vob copains A 
Naplouso, c'est nous que vous 
avez vu a fe television, hurlalt uri 
soldat a|or£ qua lea deux autres 
me battaient”, raconte Moham- 
med H., 18, ana. Jdrlcho, 

epargnde par la vtolence au dd- 
but du souldvement, est depuis 
devenue une place forte de I’lnti- 
fada. 

JL**«,IS RQU,E! ATTENTAT 
CONTRE TURQUT OZAL — Le 
premier mlnlstre lure, Turgul 
Ozal, a dtd Idgdrement blesse A 
la main aprds avoir essuyd deux 
coups de feu le 18 |uin, alors 
qu'il prenait la parole & Ankara 
devant un congrds du Parfl de | a 
Mere Patrie. Une fusillade s'en 
est suivle entre les pollclers et 
I'agresseur, falsant 16 blesses 
par balfes dans I'asslslance 
(5000 personnss). avant que I'a- 
gresseur puisse dtre celnturd. II 
s aglt de Karial Demirag, mem- 
bre des Loups Qris, un groupe 
d extreme-droits responsable de 
nombreux assassinate polltlques 
dans les anndes 1970. 

•, LE ORAPEAU FRANCAIS 
FLOTTE A TEHERAN — Le 
orapeau trlcolore flotte de 
nouveau A I'ambassade de 
France A Tdhdran depula le 16 
juin, Jour de la reprise oftlolelle 
des relations dlplomatlqueB en- 
tre la France et I'lran. Le 
* Element m 

'■ Le &-« la - 

MDns .oiptamatlqui* .entre .tea 

. efftjuilfetJ 

1987 4 ta.tftllts’tfe W- "guerre deS ■ 
a mb as sa dee , avAl&nf 6t6 rdla- - 
b«es ATa f^r ^ la JlbdraNotv-' 

; K 

• lonobesJexpulse di/ 

piPLOMA^feRAEUBN ET 
UN PALESTINIAN^ •— Le gouv- ■ 
■ arnemem britannlque a decide |q 
17 juin d'expuiser un dipjoriiate- 
israelJen, Arle Regev, et le porte- 
parole du bureau londonlen de 
IOLP, Zaki Al Hawa, suite A la 
ddcouverle d'lnllltratlon de 
groupes arabes par le Mossad 
en Grande-Bretagne. Lots du 
recent pracds d un agent double 
arabe, chez qui Ion avait re- 
trouvd un stock d'armes, Scot- 
land Yard avail conclu a I’exfs- 
tence d'actlvfids illicites tant du 
Mossad que de I OLP en Grande 
Brefagne. 
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Parier frangala 

Renselgnementa: 63 7009 


le bonheur selon les francais 


APOLLINAIRE REVISITE 


Le retour des peres tranquilles Guillaume le bedouin 


EXPERIENCE FRANCO-JORDANIENNE DANS LA VALLEE DU JOURDAIN 


La tomate, Rile des sables 




Pour faJre face A i'lmperfec- 
tfon des sols dans fa vallde du 
Jourdain, des Bpdcialistes 
agricoles Jordanlens et fran- 
gals ont mis au point un 
proeddd "hors-aor, qui par- 
met de cultiver A baa prfx des 
tomatea dans das baca de 
Bable. 

Falre pousaer des tomatea dans 
du sable: A priori, le princIpe 
peut aurprendre. Cast pourtant 
une rdalitd en Europe depuls 
1970, ou la mdthode de culture 
dlte '"hore-aor a ate mise au 
point par des agronomes hoJIan- 
dais- Et dans la vallde du Jour- 
dain, la technique die ddvelopp- 
de d partir da 1984, grdee d une 
coopdratlon sclentlfique franco- 
Jordan lenne. 

L'idee est simple: au lieu de 
planter la pousse dans la terre, 
qui lul apporte sea propres 61- 
dments mlndraux - et aouvant 
ausai sea parasites -, on la dis- 
pose dans un bac contenant un 
• "subatrat" neutre. (Icl le sable), 
support stdrlle auquel on ajoute 
das fertilisanta Jlqufdes. Si I'on 
compere la plants d un nouvegu- 
nd, I'opdratlon revlent A . rem- 
placer le seln de la mdre par un 
blberch. L’ important, e’eat le 
lait. 

Regime dqulllbre 

Le "blberon" d'un plant hors-sol 
peut prendre des formes va- 
rides: tourbe, sable, laine de ro- 
che (comparable d de la laine de 
verre),...Ce subatrat dtant par 
ddflnltion vlerge de toute matidre 
organlque. on peut doaer trds 
exactement la quantltd da 
"nourrlture" quotldlenne a ap- 
porter d la plante. On 6vite ainsl 
de la "gaver", ou au contralre de 
la sous’-ailmenter. Et on obtient 
au prix le plus juste des tomatea 
Id dales, qui pourralent trouver 
leut place dans "Le meilleur des 
mondes" d'Huxley. 

Mellleure qualite, done, mala 
aussl meillBure rendements, 
comme le ddmontrent les cul- 
tures comparatives effectudes 
dans la vallde du Jourdain par 
' I’universitd de . Jordanie, en 
coopdratlon avec des ■ experts 
francais. Dana les aerres de cul- 
ture I plelne terre" (proeddd tra- 
dltkmnal), on obtient une rdcolte 
moyahne de 9 k^de tomatea par 
' metre- garrd de terre exploitde; 

.'Ppe rpasae d ii 
Kflwyftw sadlRNous avoirs pu 
que ,es to_ 
auesi" 

du plan--; 


pfeuei'k 

iteit d} 


jjTldune coop* 
pe le visiteur 
c: des serreB 
Itie pdriode ou 




! ■ - 1 % , 
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lair, est saturd 
ohumralte, beaucoup plus irre- 
aplrable que dans lea deux ser- 
re8 cqnsaerdes au hors-sol: 
Les plants poussant A mdme le ■ 
sol prcdulsant en effet beau- 

coup plus de feullles, et consom- 
msnt dqpq Inutile'ment de I'eau”: , 
explique Dominique Ldoh \\ - 
montrer to aystdme d'lrrigationen'- 
pleind-terre, rdseau de tuyaux- i 
goutteure qui serpen tent dans r 
les plateq-bandas;. . • ■ .■ ■ ; . 


de la faoulW d'Agrlculture denB la vallde du Jourdain: lee tomatea du "meilleur 
des mondes (photos D. L6on) 

Dans la- serre' hors-sol, les 
plants pouaaent dans des bacs 
en ployatyrdne remplls de sable, 
dtonamment petlts par rapport 
aux po Liases de plus de deux 
mdtre8 auxquels Its ont donnd 
vie. Leur feuillage est effec- 
tlvement nettement moins volu- 
mineux que celul des plants 
pleine-terre. Et leur proeddd d'lr- 
rlgation plus dconomlque: "On 
arrose au goutth A goutte, par 
fractions de 5 mn, une dlzalne 
de fols par Jour", indique I'expert 
franpal8. "Le liqulde nutritif est 
aussltdt absorbd par la plante et 
par elle ssule, car le sable 
prdsente ■ une trds falble 
capacitd de retention, con- 
tralrement A la terre, qui fait 
dponge. De plus, les raclnes en 
hors-sol sont contraintes A se 
ddvelopper dans I'sspace Ifmltd 
mais auffiaant des bacs. Alors 
que dans le sol, sites se rdpan- 
.dent sur une surface 26 fols 
plus dtendue". Ddvantage de 
terrain oqcupd, done plus de be- 
solns en eau. 

Guerre aux Insectes 

L’lrrlgatlon en hors-sol est au 
contralre calculde au plus prds, 
en fonetton dp fdvaporatlon, I’a- 
cldltd du. sable' et du taux en 
mlneraux £&GdsSdlre A la plants 
selon- eorv ,4agrf de maturltd. . 

doade --- .. . ... 

simples, et- • gain d'aapaca-. ■ at- d'argantV-^v -■ 

dwt MnsrcbtAsune pompe v-'VsnTL - . . \. ; . • 

■dflae^vetalftw- apparells da ^ ' 

eS*^ frMcojorda-. - qui conned actudirem 

d Suwwan. caor- ' ^surprodud««r#emJorda(1 ( 

S • e8i,me rtnaWjWdWiwfljBFiA- Iff facultd -tement rdbllqUe le Dr-i 
" d £9S25?^®'*Pffqueie8lncon- ™ hore-sc^rmet aux 
tTon ^ opt,n J ia r Culture plains- teurs d'dconomlser de 

duCtortdu &nnf i ' !? l ^S^ e »^ ; la.Y9lldeduJour- etdonctfen lib6rerpo 

clasBimia SlSSi 8 ‘ ^ CU ^ S' rB daln; -|^otJS y .avons des terras prendre d'autres c 

avant ' chac^Sntb« n efW> d f k>on ^' halite, mala dgaleme- D'ores et ddjd. trola 

nr6n*^ aC w 0 . Plantation, une nt souvept des probldms de Ba- fants de la region i 

ISsde ! ,n, t6 et surtout. de parasites". Sontrds Intdreasds 

. Le h^ 0130 ' voild I'ennaml. Get hors-sol. La coopdratkjn 

KS?EL >DC °. uvr,ers pendant InBscte vlt dans Id sol et attaque Jordanlenne, qu touche 

m2) J2SML25? Serre . S ?°° • la plante par ,a Racine "fSum! Ke p?Sjet a permM 

hori4o^ ^nSS C0l ?l battre - on utl,i80 le tr6s un Ingdnleur jordanien 

hssemsnt ? J CO0teu . x brornure de mdthyldne, leur venlr en aide. II 

Slnul dorb Jfis mn o h?' 8 ' 01 ' P reae nte:en outre des dan, dtendre le P roc6d t. e |o 
'SI3®'iW.SJ'S£& d l pr °" ?^ ra pour la saht6 cultivateur. d'autres cultures: melo 
am6llors' a r0 ^ ulll,8atlon du sable supprlme ises, fleurs, pol^ons. ^ 

ameuore.la qpalltd de la. tomate. ; ces -probldmes", souligne le Dr eraient un marchd mom. 

; . Ge spud de qualltd a, plus que ■ s UWW£m. que ce]uj & la tomate. 

tout autre, motlvd en 1981 le 0a P^* 1 , dependant s dton- franCOIS pi 

ner d un tel effort sur la tomate, PHA 


u,. fll rt! Les Bondages mon- 
K les Franpals sent 
Sfll contents de leur sort. 
&«8lmllentle bonheur 
'S t/anqulllo sAcurltA. 

,^ 6U r est le mirage que 
■TuSvfdu aspire a attelndre et 
"tllsemblerait, a an croire 
,'ivdages effectu6s par la 
;4que la France soit le 
Q»pays du monde, apres 
■jsns-Unis. ou il fasse bon 

A 

Lila mesure ou I'on pour- 
-m une synth6se de per- 
r.jidu bonheur par le fran- 
j-s/en, II apparaitrait que la 
tri (55%) I'asslmlle A une 
L-S durable. Cette id6e est 
^8 confirm6e par un au- 
it^de question posbe par 
lundages: "Quel est le per- 
K Tjge qui vous paraft le plus 
*»?". La plupart des per- 
—3 Werrog6es ont design6 
Paul II. Le Pape sn effet, 
aux yeux des Francais, 
’iitode et la stability dans la 
rfrence. Par allleurs. ce choix 
itWteralt-ll pas aussi I'aspi- 
itun Id6al et A un certain 
sement? 

la sentiment de confort 
» la dur6e, le Francais 
.a^dans (’organisation de sa 
deux Moments qu! lui para- 
i Jndlspensables: la mus- 
. el la lecture (76% et 74%). 
anique et la lecture sont la 
sfcsladon d'un certain be- 
psto culture, d'6l6vation mais 
si cf6vaslon dans un cllmat 
■toquimt6. 

tel wal que I'on constate en 
™ une grande efferve- 
Hft en faveur de la muslque 
W daslque que moderne. On 
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endearment 

L Brooke, avec Shirley 
™. winger et Jack Nl- 
h'lul. ana de reia- 
hiSu**?- Jack Nlchol- 
i/Z 1, “Hr® une performance 
0 e son peraonnage 
wtrOnaute. 

rSfiSTl |,udl 23 •* Ulman- 
* WMo(en anglais) 

thina and 

^fener 1975: une Alle- 
^M ( TL a ^- raco, ’ tB Bon hia- 
«^ A f l8ma 9^ de 1922 
ntUra de ,a Vie dB8 

-‘S" 1 *' “"•J 1 25 * 20h30 
■oaia-llir* en anglais) 

•jnd of: a career 


•td'argentViv 


*• ■ ■ ■’ 

, - qui connaltr 

^surproduolfl^emJof'dan | 

• tsment. r#llqUa le DfSJJ. 
le horo -sol ' |i^rniet , 

teurs d'teonpmlsier da L «#«* 

Bt done cfen lib^rer 

prendre d autres ® g*# 
D'ores et d6j6, trola gros JJJt 
tants de \a r6gion 8 ® jg 

montrAs in,6re3 ? r tltan franco* 
hors-sol. Le coop6ratto n ,r s a (k1 
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La famitle, au coeur du bonheur A la franpalse 


d'amateurs qui rejoignent soit 
les orchestras classiques, soit 
les jeunes formations de jazz ou 
de rock. On connart aussl I'en- 
gouement pour la chanson, pour 
ses stars, de Montand et Mlreilie 
Mathieu A Goldmann Renaud ou 
Lahaye. Et le succes de la fete 
de la musique, hde en France en 
1982. 

Quant a la lecture, I'opinlon 
exprimee par les Francais. la 
Jugeant indispensable A leur 
blen-dtre, si elle rdpond sans 
doute au voeu d'dchapper au 
quotidlen et a I'angoisse d'une 
existence accdleree, elle n'en 
est pas moins essentiellement 
I'expresslon d'une curiositd In- 
tellectuelle qui, soit dlt en pass- 
ant, ne parait pas, en France, at- 
tenues mats au contraire dopds 
par la tdldvlslon. 

Par allleurs, 76% des gens 
eprouvent le besoin de se rdal- 
iser A travers le travail et les re- 
sponsabilitds. Ce dynamlsme 
cependant, ne s'opposs null- 


FRANCE EN BREF 


emqnt au temperament du Fran- 
cais et a son education tradl- I 
tionnaliste qui le maintiennent 
attachd a fonder un foyer, A 
avoir des enfants: pour la major- 
itd des personnes interrogdes, 
au deld du cercle de la famine, 
tout est superflu. 

Les statlstiques montrent en 
effet, que maigre la beisse de la 
natality en Europe, la France 
s'inscrit au deuxidme rang, 
aprdB I'lrlande, parmi les pays 
les plus fdconds. Cet atta- 
chement au cercle familial n'est 
pas A dissocier du gout avoud 
pour le calme, le confort et la sd- 
curltd. Faut-il entendre, A la lu- 
midre de ces Infromatlons, que 
I'image de la Franca est cells 
d'une nation sereine ou le bon- 
heur est A portde de main? II 
faut convenir que la .France est 
un pays prlvildgid par bb situa- 
tion gdographlque, son cllmat 
tempdrd et sa longue expdrlence 
historique st culturelle. 

Claude Dorval (IP) 


Les dtudiants de deuxldme 
annes au ddpartement de 
langues modernes de I'unlv- 
ersltd du Yarmouk ont entre- 
pris cette annde de rddcrlre 
en version "bddouine" le 
podme "Les femmes", de 
Guillaume Apollinaire (1902). 
Leur lectrlce de francais, Mme 
Catherine Abu-Azlzeh, prdcise 
que seul le ddcoupage syllab- 
Ique, et non la rime, a dtd con- 
serve. Transposer dans un 
contexts ddsertlque I'unlvere 
germanlque du poete francais 
n'a pas dtd chose facile, mais 
le resultat eat Id: sous la tente 
du chameller et dans ia mai- 
Bon du vlgneron, I'hlstolre se 
rdpete... 


• UNION DU CENTRE - Pierre Mdhalgnerle, president du CDS, a 

annoned le 16 Juin la creation du "Groupe de I'unton du i centre A 
I’Assemblde Rationale, qui rassemble dd|d plus * Jj 

quids Issus de I'UDF , malgrd I'opposltion farouche dea glscardlens at 
Idotardlens. Le nouveau groups centrists ne sera pas une force 
d ’appoint" pour le PS, a declard M. Mdhalgnerle, estlmant que les 
Francais avalent "votd pour une politique au centre tors des der- 
nldres legislatives. 

• NOUVELLE CALEDONIE: LE DIALOGUE - Michel Rocard a recu 
le 16 juin MM. Ufleur RPCR et Hlbaou (FLNKS) enwrnble Matlgnon 
pour dlscuter de i'dventuelle mise en place d un systdme fdddralen 
Nouvelle-Calddonie, consacrant la PortiHon poMt^ue c ^,, terd °^ e e 
Raymond Barra a donne le 16 Juin son Mcort de ' pnndpe pour une 
rencontre sur ce sujet sujet avec le premier miniatre. 

• MGR LEFEBVRE: VERS LE SCHISME • Mgr Marcel ' Lefebvre, 

tdte de file des catholiques tradltlonnalistes, a annoned to 15 ]uln 

Pape 1 Le *? ! r6ij!^u^pS?tm*^2StSS53r!Snt so^enne?^ contre 

cette demarche schlsmatlque, qui pourrait lul valoir I excommunica- 
tion. 
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Pilaf de dattes 
et de lentilles 

Pour 6 personnes: 600 g de 
rlz A groin long, 2 cull. A 
soupe de gros sel, 300 g de 
lentilles, 250 g de beurre, 1 
olgnon, 125 g d abrlcote 
sees, 250 g de dattes, 60 g 
d’amandes mondeee, 100 g 
de raisins secs. 

La veille au soir, rincez le riz A 
I'eau tidde, dgouttez-le et 
mettez-le dans uns latte. 
Couvrez-le de 6 cm d'eau. En- 
fermez le sel dans un sachet de 
mousseline et ajoutez-le dans la 
jatte. Laissez tremper penaani 
toute la nuit. Le lendemain, lavez 
les lentilles et dgouttez-les, pun 
plongez-les dans une casserole 
ddaU. Lai8sez-les cuire de 1 h a 
1h 30 A feu doux. Egouttez le 
riz et Jetez-le dans une 2 cass- 
erole d'eau bouillante. Lalssez-la 


cuire 10 mn en remuant de 
temps a autre. Egouttez-ls dans 
une passoire et rlncez-le a reau 
chaude. Pelez I'oignon et 
hachez-le menu. Ddnoyautez les 
dattes. Hachez-!es ainsl que les 
abrlcots et les amandes. Faltes 
fondre doucement 125 g ae 
beurre dans une petite casser- 
ole et ajoutez 26 cl d eau 
chaude. Mdlangez et mettez ae 
cdtd. Faltes fondre le reate du 
beurre dans une poftle. et * ai ‘je 
-y revenir I'oignon. Ajoutez les 
abrlcots, les dattes, lBs a ^ an ' 
des et les raisins. Mdlangez. 
Egouttez les lentilles. Versez la 
moitid du mdlange de beurre et 
d'eau dans une sauteuse et 
jetez-y en pluie 1/3 du riz, la 
moitid des lentilles, un deuxldme 
tiers du riz. les fruits secs, puis 
le rests du riz et enfin le reate 
des lentilles. Arrosez avec 0 
rests du mdlange baurra-eau. 
Couvrez avec un llnge, puls avec 
un couvercle et W8jez < cuke 6 
feu trds doux de 30 A 40 mn, en 

intercalant un diffuaeur de 
chaleur. Servez chaud. 



Version origlnale 

Dans la malson du vigneron 
les femmes cousent 
Lenchen remplls le poele et 
mets I'eau du cafe I 

Dessus — Le chat s'dtlre 
aprdB setre chauffe 
— - Gertrude et son voisin 
Martin enfin s'dpousent « 

Le rossignol aveugle essaya 
de chanter 

Mais I'effraie ululant il trembla 
dans sa cage 

Ce cyprds la-bas a l air du 
pape en voyage 
Sous la nelge — Le facteur 
vient de B'arrdter 

Pour causer avec le nouveau 
maRre d'dcole 

— Cet hiver est trdB frold le 
vln sera trds bon 
— Le sacrlstain aourd et 
boiteux est moribond 
— La fllle du vleux bourgmes- 
tre brode une etole 

Pour ia fdte du curd La fordt 
Id-bas 

Grdce au vent chantait a volx 
grave de grand orgue 
Le songs Herr Traum survint 
avec sa scaur Frau Sorge 
Kaethi tu n'as pas blen racco- 
modd ces bas 

— Apporte le cafd le beurre et 
les tartlnes 

La marmalade le saindoux un 
pot de lait 

— Encore un peu de cafd 
Lenchen s'il te plait 
— On dlrait que le vent dlt 
des phrases lallneB 

— Encore un peu de caid 
Lenchen s'il te plait 
— Lotte es-tu trlste 0 petit 
cceur — Je crols qu'elle alme 
— Dleu garde — Pour ma 
part je n'aime que mol-meme 
— Chut A prdsent grand-mere 
dit son chaptelet 

— || me faut du sucre candi 
Leni je tousse 

— Pierre mdne son furet 
chasser les lapins 
Le vent faisait danser an rond 
tous les sapins 

Lotte I’amour rend trlste — 
Use la vie est douce 

La null tombalt Les vlgnoblee 
aux ceps tordus 
DBven'aient dans I'obscurlte 
des ossuaires 

En neige et repllds gisalent Id 
des sualres 

Et des chlens aboyaient uux 
passants morfondus 

II 8Bt mort dcoutez La cloohe 
de I'dgllBB 

Sonnait tout doucement la 
mort du sacrlstain 
Lise il faut attlser le poele qui 
s'dteint 

Les femmes se slgnaient dans 
la nult Inddcise 


Apollinaire, par Merle Laurencin 

Version “bddouine” 


Sous la tente du chamalier les 
lemmas cousent 
— Lin allume le feu et mets 
I'eau du cafd 

Dessus - Le chat s'dtire aprds 
avoir dorrni 

— Lellah et son cousin Khaled 
dejd s'dpousent 
Le doux chevreau aveugle 
essaya da bdler 

Mais le serpent sifflant il trem- 
bla sous la tente . 

Ce dattier Id-bas a I ajr dun 
chelk a cheval 

Sur la sable — Le berger 
vient de B'arrdter 

Pour causer avec le trds re- 
spectable imam 
— Cet dtd est trds chaud les 
dattes seront mures 
— Le vleux muezzin sourd et 
boiteux est moribond 
— La fille du chef de tribu 
brode une chdche 

Pour le mots de Ramadan Le 
ddsert la-bas 

Grdce au vent chantait de la 
volx du rababa* 

Le songe Halim survint avec 
sa aoeur Alam 

Alcha tu n'as pas blen racco- 
modd ta robe 

— Apporte le cafd le pain et 
les olives 

Le fromage btanc I'huiie el le 
grand pot de lait 
— Encore un peu de cafd Lina 
s'il te plaR 

— On dirail que le vent rdclte 
le Coran 

— Encore un peu de cafd Lina 
s'il te plait 

— Rim es-tu trlste O petit 
coeur — Je crols qu'elle alme 
— Dieu garde - Pour ma part 
]e n'aime que mol-mdme 
— Chut A prdsent grand-mdre 
dit son ohapelet" 

— il me faut du sucre candi 
Hana je tousse 
— Ahmad mdne son faucon 
chasser les pigeons 
Le vent falsalt danser en rond 
tous les palmlers 
Rime I'amour rend trlste — 
Haya ia vie est douce 

La nuit tombalt Les Oliviers 
aux troncs tordus 
Devenaient dans I'obscurltd 
de noire fantfimes 
En sable et rdunls dansalent Id 
tous les djinns 

Et tous les loups hurlalent aux 
bergers effrayds 

II est mort dcoutez La volx de 
la mosquda 

Annonpait tout doucement la 
mort du muezzin 
Hind il faut attlser le foyer qui 
s'dteint 

Les femmes sanglotaient dans 
1 la nuit inddcl88 


Guillaume Apollinaire 


* Le rababa 
cords bddouln. 
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Puzzles 
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Folkors MuHufn: Jswtwy and co*. 
tumaa over 100 year* old. Mao 
rnoaalea from Madaba and J#ra*h 
W«h lo tfllh ctnlurlaa). Th# Roman 
Amman. Opanlito Itoura: 
%00 a.m. . 5 p.m. year-round. Tal. 
17600. t 

Jordan Are haao Fog leal Mutaum: Haa 
.an sxcsltant col Fact Ion of tha airtlqul- 
Uaa of Jordan. Jabal Al-Oal'a (Clladal 
Hill). 0 parting hour*: g.oo ajn. . 5.00 
p-m. (Friday* and official holidays 
10:00 ajn. to 4:00 p.m.) Clotad 
Tuaadaya. 

Jordan National Oallary: Contains a 
collacllon of paintings, ceramics. And 
coll sculpture* by contamporary lata- 
mlc artlsta from moat of tha Muslim 
countrlaa and a collection ol paint- 
ings by f 9fb Century ertanUltat a rtf. 
Bit*. Muntaiah, Jabal Luwelbdeh. 
OpanJng hours 10:00 a.m. • 1:30 
p.m. and 3:00 p.m. - 0:00 p.m. 
Cloaad Tuaadaya. Tal. 03012B. 


Films 

Shlrldy MacLaine and Debra Winger are 
mother and daughter in Terms of Endearment 
at the American Centre at 7 pm,23 and 26 
June. 

The Goethe Institut continues its series of films 
by women directors with Do The Right Thing 
and Shun Nobody at 8:30, 25 June and The 
End of a Career on 28 June, also at 6:30. 

Korean films are on at the Royal Cultural Cen- 
tre this week: A Week In Korea and The 
Death Cottage on 26 June, Seoul Family and 
Warm ft was that winter on 27 June, and Arl- 
rang and Gate of Tragedy on 28 June, 
beginning at 8:30. each evening. 

Music 

In the American Centre’s music series, this 
week s video Is on Gospel Music, at 7pm, 28 
June. 


19Ji Ki 


Exhibitions 

The exhibition of sculptures by Saiam 
Al-Modamgha continues at the French Cultural 
Centre until the end of the month. 

Today, Thursday, is your last chance to catch a 
painting exhibition by Internationally - known 
artist 0 mar Laham at the Royal Cultural Cen- 
tre. 

There Is a book exhibit In the Tower Buildlna at 
the Third Circle. 

A new exhibit at the Royal Cultural Centre Is 
entitled "An Abstract Expressionism" 

Radio 

"The Racing Game" visits some of England’s 
moat exciting race courses this week, begin- 
ning at Epsom where the Derby began in 1780. 
On BBC 26 June at 22:45 and 1 July at 18:45. 


Church Woman Catholic) 
Jabal Amman, Tal. 824590. 

Church of (he Annunfcairon (Roman 
Cajholla) Jabal Luwalbdah, Tal. 
037440. 

*■ ® il,B Church (Roman Cal hollo) 
Jabal Huualn. Tal. 661767. 

Terraunta Church (Roman Catholic), 
Jabal Luwalbdah, mat* in Italian 
languaga, matt avary Saturday at 
6:30 p.m. Tal. 622366 

J *“ Ara - 

Arman Ian Orthodox Church Aahra- 
flah. Tal. 776261. 

MSMswsr °' ,h “ io,[) 

Amman International Church liittrda. 
nominal tonal): meet. atSouW^n 

«7634 SC,,<50 ' TW. 

Evangelical Lutharn Church (Churah 
of tha good ■hapafdMJmm = Al- 
Summaq (Rav. N. 8 mlr) Tal., B11 
2BB. (Ecumenical Rainbow congrega- 
tion maata thara. Tal. 622605. 



Argentina 

Bueno* , 


Buanoa Alma . 

Australia 

Adelaide 

Brisbane 

Canbarra - 

Mai bourns 

Forth 

•mtr — 

VI anna 

Bahrain — 

BaSgtum 

Antwerp . 

Bruaaala 

Rio da Janalro 
Braxllla — 

Bulgaria 

Sofia 

Canada . 

Ottawa 

Chi (a — 

Santiago 

Cypnia — 

Nfcoala 

CxachoatovaMa . 
Prague - 


— 213 

— 64 

_ 61 
8 

62 

3 

g 

_ 43 

— 222 
.673 
-32 
3 

.360 

.2 

nits 
- 66 

2 

367 

21 

- 42. 
2 



SJSS'SfL-ssr-rs * — «4i27i/z 

Rapubfto of Yam an 842331/2 

SUIhJ**" — *37348/7 

SSgh 844366 

AwWan Embaaay/wjnmarclal 

SSSSa 674780/674363 

Bartini — : — 664148 

MflUft - - - 676633 

SSuS" * 668124 

rhu£r 342736 

Chilian . 661333 

H® no f*Y |1 Conaulata 648863 
Czachoaiovaklan — 665105 / 6 

dentah Conaulata Oanaral 399*24 
HrmUh Ceneulate^™! 622,24 

— r 3*3443 

3S£L-~ 841273/4 

- 641361 


gBST™ r__ 

Hungarian ; 

J*P*naaa ■ 

VuBo*lavlan 

Kuwaiti 

Ubyan — 

Labanaaa 

*Juro«« n 

Nathartanda 6 

pBStr= 

SSSf!!“ 


— 623443 
341373/4 

341351 , 
310381/2 
— . 673331 

— 674913 
—.337263 

633331/2 . 

— 636166 
672436/7 ! 


Arab Air Cargo 

AarOfl pi - 

Air Franca . 

Air India 

All Lanka 

AM tali* ■ ■ 

Amyrican Airline - 

Arab Winn* 

Auatflan Airline 

Baifcan AliRnta 
Britiah Airways 
Brltlafi Caladonian 
Airways — 

Cathay Pacific 

Chdiata Afrknee 

taf.pl 'Air 

Emirate* Alrilnaa 

Gulf Air __ 

Hungarian Alrilnaa 
Iberia - 


-674101/08 

— 641610 

. 666085/66762$ 
— - — 675888-5 
. 365377/681760 
326203 

— 069068 

364484 

•37330/367028 

— 665006 

341430 

832111 

324363 

337330/667029 
830011 

fU14i'/373821 

063306/856616 

— 636266 
637327/044036 


865107 

975136/8 

— 888118 

641381 

-—641451/2 

337667/625166 

— .97901 1 

— 666349 

>• . 637184 

— 632737 


XSJaKVKL: 623096/628608 

Jinan Air Lina* — 630876 

622176 


Korean 

KuwatTl S SL*. ' * 675624/662236 
~r 930144 

5Wa yalan mZT 601 744 

mTT 639675/683446 

gymplo . 630125/636433 

•!!!!• 

^ 1 a=r~ B4 " S0/ “«« 






Qatar — - 
Homan Ian — ■ 

SSSSSK — 

&**dtah 

Swfee ■ 

frd— »~- 

Tuntalan ■ - •• 

Turkish — . 


KK ? 1 »«"«' MMC. 


— 646161 
337163 

644331/2 

— 363161 

*sm i 

■jaSiS 

339177/9 

663416/7 

‘674307/9 

— 941281 

— 544369 

— 823100 


8 «b*na Balgian - 

SSB" ~ ■ 

Scandinavian Alrilnaa 

604649/637198. 


601744 

. 639675/053446 

' - 636104 

630125/635433 

— . 626991 

— 670155 

625981 

641430/656447 

637380/657029 

— 875988-9 

— — — 839333 


taflepora Alrilnaa 

Sudan AirNnaa 

Surfs* AIr(0.8.A.)- 


USflff ~ , ” Pns * -.644371 

Palapa t i an of tC 55 — «f138 
OO0,lh#EBe — :?«i9i 

uwrwa" ■ — mmrr 

w«so 

Conautalapf 6rf Lanka ggg 


Swlaa Air - 4 

Syrian Air — ' - 
Thai Airways — e 
Tran* Madltarranaan 
TY*n* World AlrHna 


679177/976180 

r- — i— 662 111 

342943/041906 
620831 

604640/937106 


Airway# ■ 

TUrWah Alrilnaa : 

Yamania-Yaman 

Yugoatov Airiina*: 


023430/622694 

r 622324/9 

859102/459112 


Danmark - - 45 

CopanhagarXInnar) 1 

Copanhagan(outw) - 2 

*Sg j. = 

Ora 353 

PuMln _ 1 

-Cork - *1 

Flnlind 358 

Helsinki o 

p r*nc# 38 

_ P*d* 

Qarmany W(FRG) - 49 

-Bonn 268 

Oraaca — - 30 

. Athani/Plraau* — 1 
kid l* ~ ca 

Naw PaihT Tr \ i 

Bombay — -• 22 

And all cltla* with area cod** 

aaB *ai*maa» r- 

Jakarta — 

-r — ^ 

■ 

Sr" — 


Tunis - 
Turkey — 

Ankara _ 

' Istanbul 

UAE 

Abu Dhabi 

AJman - 

A) Ain 

Dubai 

Fujairah 

GhyaUil 

Ratal Khaimah 

Sharjah 

UmmAIQuwaln 

Waatam Area (Jabal) 
Ghana, Ruwala) 

Un ^ 

London — 

Uruguay - 

H—YMl 

u w ry, — 

Moscow _ 

Venezuela ________ 

Caracas 

Yugoslavia 


212/718 

202 

7 

095 

— 68 

znr 


Ubya 

. JWI — 
Labanon - - 

Beirut 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur 

Maxieo 

Mexico City 

Morocco - •- ■ 

Fa* 

Rabat - - 

Nathartanda 

Amsterdam _ 

Rotterdam 

North Yemen 


AlBayda . 
Hodaktah 

? 

Nigeria — 
..Lagoa — 


Norway 

Otto 


emergencies 

CIvN Dafanca Irbld . ' 

/ C ^ -*71893, 273131 

cfva Paf anca Quwaiaman 

gJDJJkwiWrAlla _-_ 7 573oe 

Amman downtown firs brktgada 

Hratild . — . 

SSd3SL — * 778303 

r”' u D * / ?oca raaoua 861 1 11 

»,,SSS>tai 622090-3 

W|iea raacua 

. 192, 62111 1,637777 

sas/iSL^ — ut3ton 

Qu_n All, Inll.Alrport 771,SS/B 
- (08) 63330/60 


H y*l Cultural Can tr^^^ 
American Cantra Z 

gassS 

Sovlat Cultural Centra 

... 

H-y- Arts Centra , if> " — «Mf7J 

Y.W.M.A^ 641792 

Amman Municipal Library - " 

Unlv.of J ordan Ubrar yl^] gjg 

^_Qnama» ~ I 

Zahran Z {» 1 

Bauman Horn 

Bporta Club* 

Al HuaaaJn Sporta 

^jiodox Club. {J5JJJ 

Royal Automobile 

C| ub— 

Royal 8 hootlna Club 735572 

Roy*l Chat* Club. 673713 

1 Royal Racing Club 02-60111) 


Amman 


Holiday Inn ___ 

Mrrtah 

Ragancy 

Jaruaalam 

IntaraonUnantal. 
Ambaaaador — 

Commodore 

Middle East 

Grand Palace _ 

Tyoha 

International 

San Rock 

Alla Gateway— 

Amra 

Plaza 


Holiday lnn_ 
Al-Manar— _ 

Al-Cazar 

Coral Beach. 
Aquamarine. 
Aqaba 




Shakhshlr 

■■■. 665 m 

Kada— 

AI*Ubadl — r. 

National — • 63 

NsbO — 

Ratra 

RabWt Amman ... 

Al-fllmal H 

Al-Sald S: 

Al -Samar- SSSS tM 

SataIHe 625757/52 

Star — 

Tlgar . ■ — — — ■ ... 

Jr**** 7jJ|l f/f 

Trust 874101 

AJ-Waha 777^1$** 




I Top running bird (5). 
a we hear Annie’s former hus- 
buid is dead! (9). 

t Acrostic puzzle begins with 
mine foranig5(9). 
it Rifle shooting's internal body 
(Si- 
ll Male steps from deck to cabin 
ftft 

D popular loaf, said to be natural 

1 R Anti-inflammatory substance, 

msi effective in an emergency 

him. 


11 Origin of the old poet’s cuirasses 
ft 

DA cultivated dwarf (6). 

RAuid ascent for which climber 
(tit no support (6,4,3). 

Uli comes by boat to some con- 
mms (Sj. 

U Provided notes lo andante 
arrangement (9). 

. Document one of The Exploits 
of Brigadier Gerard? (5-4). 

Here’s a smell about the river — 
it's at the end of the fork (5). 


1 Was he forced to sign on? Study 
ik handwriting (9), 

2 Biued umpire deducting point 
. ftr Jewish victory (5). 

) Sort of light tea in mess has just 
.• imved (/). 

4 Call out legal after start of cmer- 
.•twy<6). 

• * He’s a match for anything! (8). 
j Anger in sweetheart (7). 

1 Ftouw stories, so a decent vari- 
. «yihow(9). 


Pf^Ku 

SIZvn 



m*t«s in four moves 
. M i against any defence 
A ; 8hlnkmnn). U.8. 
^W.Wintam Shlnkman 
1 fHJ*,- hand at obscure, 
•SSsP hey moves, Here 
te*S» W wl 8 ]■ cornered and 
w suable defences are Just 


1|R x- 



8 Radio authoress rejects society 
(5). 

13 Actors with strong accents on 
the air (9). 

15 A pointer, presumably, to a dry- 
ing pilch (o,3). 

16 Decline to remove wrinkles? (8). 
18 Break down after changing lane,' 

say (7). 

20 Leave the room when dismissed 
with tempers rising (7). 

21 Having column, like a book (6). 

22 Dean falts to finish the scrip- 
tures - he has a block (S). 

23 Anthem losing its short opening 
passage (5). 


two irrelevant pawn advances 
-P— R4 and P— B3. White 
has a queen and rooka 
against a pinned kn ght, but 
the mate Is hard to spot. 

Olty Chess stage another 
one-day open on Sunday, 
March 3 <10 am) al Highbury 
Fields School. Anybody can 
take part, everybody meets 
six different opponents, no 
game lasts more than an 
hour, and the winner collects 
£100. Opposition ranges from 
top experts to novices and 
beginners. For details, phone 
Oeorge Ododwln at 881 3372. 

Chess solution 

1 R—KL7. U 1 . . . J P— Wj 
2 Q — Rl, P—1 Mil Q T QRf, 
KxP; 4 Ri7h-Kt2 mate. II 
J . . . P—R4; 2 R(J)—Kt2. 
KtxQ; 3 RxKt, K—Kti; 4 
p — Ktl mate. ^ 
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r* • • 
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• .CJrH 
CtH i- at 

2 -P 5 

a*** 1 1 . 

» -acj 

SE»5 


\ ^Tge male aeer. 

.^'NB'10.0 


Solution 
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North 
• A 

X) A4 2 
0 Q J 5 4 

1084 3 . 

West East 

8 3 3 6 KJ765 

0 3 7 l0 a a • 0 Si a 
* AS7S5 sou l i KJ3 


6 Q 10 0 8 4 
■5 KQ97 8 
0 A K 10 

4, _ 


Dealer North-Game alL 
At one table during the final 
of the Relslnger Trophy, ft 
multi-team event, South 
reached a borderilne Six 
Hearts and West led the ace 
of clubs. This seems a doubt- 
ful choice when clubs have 
been bid by the dummy hand. 

South was able now to make 
aoe of spades and three spade 
ruffs, three club ruffs, two top 
diamonds and K Q of hearts. 
That was eleven cricks, and 
when at trick 12 a diamond 
was led, the best that West 
could do was ruff and con- 
cede the last trick to dummy's 
queen of clubs. 

North-South were naturally 
pleased with their score of 
1480, but when they com- 
pared scores with their 
teammates, East-West admit- 
ted to losing 1470. 

" 1470 ? That sounds like 
6NT with an overt rick," South 
exclaimed. "How on earth 

d, »- "W. 

" This was the bidding : 


1C> No if dWe 
re-dble No No No 
" One Spade was a relay. 
I let the re-double run to my 
partner. They made two 
overtrioks, *nd that comes to 
1470. Work It out 


JEANE DIXON’S 




ARIES — 21 March- 19 April 


Contact someone you have not seen for a while. You need to let part- 
ner take the lead for a change. Certain people will find ft hard to sob 
your point of view. Persist anyway. Being overly aggressive will backfire. 
Calm down. 


TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May 


ft v;-v 


Struggling too hard to make a point la counterproductive. Be on time 
for appointments. Look tor a safe exit If you feel trapped by a relation- 
ship. Success comes when you make a phone call. Avoid dipping into 
your cash reserves to buy a luxury item. You can calm partner’s fears 
by taking positive action. Children require more of your time now. 

^ !GEM | Nl — 21 May-20 Juna 

Use a talent you have not relied on previously and good 1hlng9 will 
happen quickly. Financial and professional gains come from using all 
your skills. Travel may ba too expensive to help business. Small financial 
gains are featured. 


CANCER — 21 June-22 July 


Dig until you get to the bottom of a relationship problem. Do not give 
In to pressure. Be careful about making loo many demands on someone 
new. Take things one day at a time. Your priorities change. Be sure to 
remain true lo your values. 



IsrfsSjl 


LEO — 23 JMly-22 August 



A personal decision cannot be postponed. Take time off from work 
and get thlnga settled. You will have the advantage If you keep your 
emotions under control and act quickly. Romance Is in bloom. Your ex- 
troverted ways give you s foothold In a new social circle this summer. 
Do not let anyone undermine your confidence. 


VIRGO - 23 August-22 September 


Watch your step whan dealing with people at a distance. Look out for 
someone who flatters you ail the time. Ulterior motives are possible. A 
good week for working behind the scenes. Develop a latent talent and 
you will make Important new galne. 


jpaqjp^ LIBRA — 23 September- 2 2 October 

■ Sudden oareer developments prompt a permanent change. A new- 
comer makes an Intriguing auggeation. You are unable to raelBtl Be con- 
servative in business end you will win big. Widen your social circle. A 
problem could arise involving a relative or neighbour. 


8C0RPI0 — 23 October-21 November 


Acting on impulse could prove costly. Avoid Issuing ultimatums. Mate 
or partner Is your strongest ally. Continue to expand your circle of 
professional contacts. Romance has its usual upe and downs. Tact 
helps you avoid a bitter verbal battle. 



SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-21 December 




A former bueinees associate does you a huge favour. Seize a golden 
career or financial opportunity. Your Influence Is greater than you Ima- 
gine. Romance thrives. Show your tender, sentimental side. Consult 
mate or partner before making a far-reaching decision. Loved one may 
offer Intriguing alternatives. 


CAPRICORN — 22 Dacamber-IS January 





The emphasis Is on putting your keen intellectual powers to good use. 
Recycle old projects to make new business gains. A collegebound 
student receives good news about a loan or acholarshlp.A pel prelect 
finally gets the green light. 


AQUARIUS — 20 January- IB February 


Your versatility counts big with an Influential parson. Revise your 
travel schedule to Include a visit to a loved one. Romance begins to 
flourish when both partners are more considerate. Trade favours and 
make Intelligent concessions. Your co-workers ehow you new respect. 
Team efforts are favoured. 


PISCES — 19 F»bruary-20 March 


Helping others brings you great satisfaction. Do not be afraid to take 
a chance on a career opportunity. You will be able to scale new heights. 
Exercise discharges tension, nervous energy. A financial situation will 
not improve until you curb spending, Put your foot down. Creative Ideas 
are the key to greater career success and personal freedom. ^ 
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Reem Yasin's 


MB 


Your TV guide 


Channel 


Cinema Corner rd ™. Tel ™?!°r. 




More lights on 
Algerian Cinema 

ywcess of bringing Into light some of the modern 
to Algerian cinema, one of the names that imme- 
Bringsto mind la that of director Merzak Allouache, 
of the younger generation of Algerian filmmakers 
I against the monopoly of the war theme In the 
,ind wanted films to reflect the contemporary so- 
d the country. 

NKhe'8 debut in the cinema is the film that reflects 
“Omar Gattato RadJIa" Is a sensitive and realistic 
oi the state of youth suffocated by poverty, bor- 
loneliness. 

iNro (or rather the anti-hero) of the film, Omar, Is an 
yWgerlan young man, virile and full of life — leading 
eilstence on an overcrowded housing estate and 
* 9 it a routine office Job. The highlights of Omar’s life 
a evenings with his friends, usually spent at cheap 
»», and his only luxuries are his dreams. 

i tangible link between Omar and his dreams Ib his 
ouatte recorder on which he records his favourite 
songB that take him away from the 
mess of his life, to a colourful world of 

romance. 

Int of Omar's life (and consequently that of 
i Omar is robbed of his recorder and haB to 
ft by a new one. On the new tape, he hears the 
la girl expressing (to the recorder) her boredom with 
*1 her loneliness within the four walls of her room 
she had painted flowers on these walls. 

rolces softly what Omar himself Is undergoing 
i his Innermost feelings. So he decides to find 
realize their communication. 
iRa Is a series of shots with the main character as 
Ink between them. These shots come to life with 
allsm when the hero himself takes the role of the 
and addressee the audience directly through the 
«ttpre8slng his feelings. 

Allouache stresses with his very special style and 
the "anti-heroic" qualities of his "hero." In fact, 
Ulleof the film Is Ironic: Omar, "gattato radjla" Is a 
Hpreselon meaning that hls excessive manhood 
The Irony of the expression is most evident In 
scene which Is (consistently) the "anti-climax 
™i when Omar finally meetB his dream girl, he be- 
J dumbstruck and motionless... the only contact he 
« with her remains In hls daydreams. 

ends with the same scene with which It begins: a 
■^Rlng the beginning of a day In Omar’s life. The 
JOBly stresses the sameness of Omar’s days and 
of hls life. 
















Saturday 

4:20 European football cham- * 
pionship finals 

8:00 Le Chevalier de Par- 
daillon: Jean saves his 

friend’s fiances but falls Into 
trouble himself - 
7:00 News In French. 

7: 1 5 Un DB de PIub with guest , 
Pierre Bachelet 
7:30 News In Hebrew 
8:00 News In Arabic 
8:30 Mr belvedere 
9: 1 0 Saturday Varieties 
10:00 News in English. 

10:20 Feature Film: "An Aus- 
tralian In Rome" 

r 

Sunday 

6:00 Rue Carnot 
8:30 L'ecole das Fans: this 
week's guest: Sabine Pa- 

turel 

7:00 NewB in French 
7:15 Science "Cheveux de 
Lumiere" - about optical fi- 
bres 

7:30 News In Hebrew 
8.00 News In Arabic 
8:30 Check It Out: 
g:10 Documentary on Japan: 
"The Legacy of the Sho- 
gun" examines the contlnu- 
Png effect of the 17th cen- 
tury phlsolophy of hard 
work, dilsclpllne, and hierar- 
chy. 

10:0C News In English 
10:20 Private Eye 

Monday 

6:00 French film "Peut-etre 
, ■amour" - 18 years after 

being separated, lovers An- 
nte and Patrtc wonder if 
their Idyllic past can be re- 
created. 

7:00 News in French' 

7:15 Sports Magazine 
7:30 News In Hebrew 
8:00 News In Arabic 
I 8:30 Perfect Strangers 


9:10 Secret Army "A Little 
Old Lady" 

10:00 News In English 

10:20 Feature Film: “Assault 
and Matrimony" - Husband 
and wife each tries to get 
rid of the other, only to find 
out that love has strange 
surprises In store. 


Tuesday 


8:99 Des Chiffres et Des 
Lettres 

6:30 Lucky Luke: Who Is the 
West's most notorious out- 
law - Lucky Luke or Billy the 
Kid? 

7:00 News In French 
7:15 Un DB de Plus: with gu- 
est Rick Astley 

7:30 News in Hebrew 
8:00 News in Arabic 

8:30 1 Married Dora: Dora ac- 
cepts a date with Peter's 
wealthy boss, and suddenly 
romance fills the air. 

9:10 Documentary on Alco- 
hol: More Harm than Heroin 

10:00 News In English 
10:20 Murder She Wrote 

Wednesday 

6:00 Champs Elysees, with 
Linda de Suza and Nino 
Ferrer 

7:00 News In French 
7:15 Aujourd'hui en Jordanle, 
with Saleh Madl 

7:30 News In Hebrew 
8:00 News In Arabic 
8:30 The Spectacular World 
of Guineas Records 

9:00 Hooperman 
9:30 Twilight Zone "If She 
Dies" 

10:00 News in English 

• 10:20 The Immigrants - a new 
mini series: Joseph and 

Anna are two young but 
courageous Kalian jnjjl- 
a rants who brave a terrible 
voyage to seek a better life 
.in America. Their eon Dan Is 
born there and Is . taught 


“The 

Immigrants" 
beginning 
Wednesday 1 
at 10:20 


that earning his dally bread 
Is more Important than 
schooling. 

Thursday 

6:00 Rue Camot 

6:30 Le monde maglque de 
Chantal Goya 

7:00 News In French 

7:15 Un DB de Plus: this 
week with Milen Farmer 

7:30 News In Hebrew 

8:00 News In Arabic 

8:30 Charlie Chaplin 

9:10 Preview of the new pro- 
gramme cycle 

10:00 News In English 

10:20 Feature Film: "Stranger 
on My Land” - An ex-soldier 
returns to his family ranch 
to begin a new life, but 
faces expropriation • of his 
land for a military base. 



Friday 

5:30 Feature Film: "Oublle- 
mol Mandoline" - a missing 
file leads to trouble for Man- 
doline 

7:00 News in French 
7:30 News In Hebrew 
8:00 News In Arabic 
8:30 The Spectacular World 
of Guineas Records 

9:10 The Charmer: On the I 
surface, Ralph Gorse la a 
charmer In every sense of 
the word: handsome, suave 
and stylish, sparkling com- 
pany and the possessor of 
a sexual magnetism that at- 
tracts moat women he en- 
counters. But the charm Is a 
veneer. Gorse Is a conman 
and a sexual adventurer, 
whose conquests are 
merely a way of obtaining 
hls heart’s desires: money 

and power. . 

10:00 News in English I 

10:16 Falcon Crest: "Cold 
■ Hands" 

;■ 11:00 Three’s Company 
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